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Contributors to This Issue, 


LYMAN Bryson, now on leave from Teach- 
ers College, was until recently Chief of the 
Bureau of Special Operations, the Office of 
War Information. Professor Bryson is Di- 
rector of Education for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. He is frequently heard 
on the radio programs, The People’s Plat- 
form, which he originated, and Invitation to 
Learning. His most recent book is The New 
Prometheus, Kappa Delta Pi lectures (1941). 


EstHer Lioyp-Jones is head of the Guid- 
ance Laboratory and the department of 
Student Personnel Administration at Teach- 
ers College and this year is president of the 
Horace Mann Parents Association. She is 
working with a committee of the American 
Council on Education to plan how ex-service 
men and women can best be helped to get 
back into appropriate educational institu- 
tions. Among her books are Coming of 
Age, A Student Personnel Program for 
Higher Education, and Social Competence 
and College Students. 


Erta Rose Battey, whose report of the 
Teachers College Summer Childhood Cen- 
ter at Benjamin Franklin School appears in 
this issue, is Principal of the Matthew F. 
Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. She 
is well known to Teachers College students 
as a member of the Summer Session Staff 
in the Department of Curriculum and 
Teaching. Her field work in establishing 
extended school services for nursery and 
elementary school children in Virginia, un- 
der the administration of the United States 
Office of Education, and the same work 


in the Maury School community give to 
her report additional interest and conviction, 


Josepuine L. Ratupone, author of “Learn- 
ing to Relax,” devotes a great deal of time 
to helping tense people to meet their prob- 
lems and to learn how to relax. As a mem- 
ber of the department of Health and Phys- 
ical Education at Teachers College, she 
conducts a theory course in Methods in 
Relaxation, and practical workshops in 
corrective exercise and techniques in re- 
laxation. 


Ecypio pe Castro E Sitva is a graduate of the 
Musical Institute of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
and of Yale University where he received 
a Bachelor of Music degree. He is the 
holder of the Charles H. Ditson fellowship. 
His article on “A Course in Brazilian Music” 
appears in this issue. Daniet Doncuiay, 
who translated Mr. Egydio de Castro e 
Silva’s article, is connected with the Museum 
of Modern Art and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 


Grant Raun, author of “Community In- 
teraction on Postwar Problems,” received 
his Doctor of Education degree from Teach- 
ers College in 1936. In his position as prin- 
cipal of the Shorewood, Wis., High School, 
he has been an outstanding educational 
leader in the state. As is indicated by his 
article, he has been actively engaged in the 
organization of discussion groups composed 
of high school youth and adults in which 
problems of the present war crisis and the 
postwar world are faced. 
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The Study of Communication 


LYMAN BRYSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RF” a long time, American educa- 
tors have looked with suspicion, if 
not with contempt, upon teaching sys- 
tems that were concerned primarily 
with language. We have refused to be- 
lieve that Latin and Greek and mathe- 
matics, the three traditional educative 
languages, were adequate as edu- 
cational instruments and for scientific 
reasons have sought elsewhere for the 
content of classroom work. The 
scientific reasons, as derived from 
psychology, made us think of in- 
dividual differences, and as derived 
from sociology, made us think of dif- 
ferences in living patterns. But now, it 
seems, science is turning our attention 
back to the languages in a new guise; 
we are again concerned with the sym- 
bolic process. What we have is a quite 
new interest in a very old educational 
subject and, although we have much 
new knowledge to work with, it 


would be no more than proper piety to- 
ward the teachers of a few generations 
ago to admit now that they may have 
been less merely traditional and more 
intelligent in what they were doing 
than we have hitherto believed. The 
new reasons for interest in the arts of 
communication can be entirely justi- 
fied, however, in the present situation. 


THE SYMBOLIC PROCESS 


The sciences of man are new. Man 
has been thinking about himself, prob- 
ably, since he could think at all, but he 
has thought mostly without benefit of 
precisely defined entities, carefully ob- 
served and quantified. As the social 
sciences have developed, their practi- 
tioners have developed a concern for 
communication as a process, and for 
symbols as the tool. The clear emer- 
gence of the symbolic process, as an 
object of study in itself, is contempor- 
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ary. When C. K. Ogden and I. A. 
Richards published The Meaning of 
Meaning, about twenty years ago, they 
offered it as a pioneer work. And these 
two writers were ambitious for the 
study they were promoting. They said, 


Only those who shut their eyes to the 
hasty re-adaptation to totally new cir- 
cumstances which the human race has 
during the last century been blindly 
endeavoring to achieve, can pretend that 
there is no need to examine critically the 
most important of all the instruments of 
civilization. New millions of participants 
in the control of general affairs must now 
attempt to form personal opinions upon 
matters which were once left to the few. 
At the same time the complexity of these 
matters has immensely increased, The old 
view that the only access to a subject is 
through prolonged study of it, if true, 
has consequences for the immediate 
future which have not yet been faced. 
The alternative is to raise the level of 
communication through a direct study 
of its conditions, its dangers and its dif- 
ficulties. The practical side of this under- 
taking is, if communication be taken in 
its widest sense, Education. 


SYMBOLISM WITHIN 
MIND 


THE 


The development of this point of 
view can be seen in the social sciences, 
taken one by one, and deserves ex- 
haustive treatment. For our purposes, 
we need only to find a hint of the gen- 
eral direction. In psychology, we see 
the growing interest in languages as the 
tool of thought and of communication, 
if indeed those two processes are to be 
distinguished. In E. L. Thorndike’s 
Man and His Works, the book that has 
recently appeared, serving as a sum- 
mary of many of Thorndike’s most im- 


portant conclusions after a lifetime of 
investigation, two of the ten chapters 
are on the psychology of language. We 
now see the individual mind as a net- 
work of symbolized meanings, or, in 
Dewey’s words, “the body of or- 
ganized meanings by means of which 
events of the present have significance 
for us.” 

As teachers, we ask of the psychol- 
ogists that they tell us how to guide a 
child in his necessary task of mastering 
experience. One way of putting it is to 
say that the child’s organization of his 
experience, his mastery of the environ- 
ment, is a process of learning to attach 
the right meanings to the relevant 
signs. Not only language 1s involved, of 
course; there are many kinds of potent 
signs, like the sight of fire, that mean 
pain and danger. But language is the 
“most important instrument.” Piaget 
has observed the process closely, and 
in the records that he and other ob- 
servers have made available we can see 
how the child builds up the “body of 
organized meanings” that make a mind, 
and we see how the teacher’s interven- 
tion can speed and clear up that kind 
of growth. In his first years, the child 
is beginning the task that will go on 
for his whole life. An experienced 
person is not the product of the mere 
passage of time; he is one to whom a 
very large number of things have 
meaning, and he is also an educated 
person if the store of meaningful signs 
in his mind includes large numbers of 
those signs which have meanings also 
to the others in his community and his 
civilization. : 


No matter what the content of the 
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classroom work may be, the teacher’s 
chief business with the child may be 
described as helping him to acquire a 
wider range of more exact meanings 
for all the symbols that his experience 
will present. The teacher’s own under- 
standing and grasp of the symbolic 
process w ill be one of the basic de- 
terminations of his own skill. It may 
be largely intuitive, of course. We 
could not sensibly deny that many 
teachers do excellent work with no 
understanding whatever of the tools 
they are using and the psychological 
effects they are getting. Moreover, they 
may do good work when they have 
false or disproportionate theories of 
their own proceedings. But the fact that 
intuitions have served well in the past 
is not a sure guarantee that they will 
do so in the future. Many observers 
have remarked that the learning pro- 
cess is getting to be more difficult, and 
is now coterminous with life itself, be- 
cause the cultural burden of each gen- 
eration is growing heavier. 

There is no reason to suppose, 
however, that we cannot go on in- 
creasing the range of symbols to rep- 
resent the range of experience. The 
completely artificial ones, the products 
of our culture, are in most cases far 
more meaningful and compelling than 
the “natural” ones which have ac- 
quired meaning largely out of our own 
direct experience. For example: we 
can imagine a young woman in one 
room of a house who hears through 
the wall of the next room two natural 
sounds. One sound is the cry of a child, 
the other the growl of a dog. Such 
sounds convey meaning without arti- 


ficial attachment; animals get signifi- 
cance out of hearing them. The young 
woman, mother of the child in the next 
room, has an organization of meanings, 
her mind, into which these sounds fit 
and she does something about it. She 
rushes into the other room to find out 
whether or not her baby is being hurt 
by the growling dog. 

Imagine the same mother twenty 
years later, moving in a set of symbols, 
no one of which has a “natural” sug- 
gestion of the meaning she reads into 
it. A man in a gray uniform comes up 
the walk to the front door of her house. 
In his hand he has a slip of folded 
paper. The woman sees it and she is so 
overcome by emotion that she is al- 
most unable to take it from him. The 
expression on the face of the man in 
uniform is not significant to her. Only 
black scribbles on the folded paper 
mean anything because her son is in 
Salamaua and every message is a threat 
until she has examined it and been re- 
assured that he is safe. 

To an animal of the very highest 
sub-human intelligence, the first situa- 
tion would have been meaningful by 
reason of natural symbols. Only to the 
human being, educated in a cultural 
set of signs, does the second mean any- 
thing at all. The whole humanity of 
man is the product of his capacity for 
organizing meanings in sets of other- 
wise meaningless signs. The growth of 
world community is the growth of the 
common elements in these organiza- 
tions of meaning and a world com- 
munity will be possible when the 
necessary minimum of communication 
is achieved. 
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SYMBOLISM IN GROUP 
RELATIONS 


The social sciences that study group 
relations and group behavior are still 
newer than psychology. If we date 
modern sociology from Comte and 
anthropology from Darwin, we have 
only about a century of work in that 
field. To the sociologist, language is 
the link that holds a group together; 
and the anthropologist knows that 
human beings who live and think in 
one language can scarcely ever wholly 
comprehend those that live and think 
in another. When you say that two 
persons are living in the same culture 
you mean that they attach the same 
meanings to the same sets of signs and 
language is only the most artificial and 
most useful of these sets of signs. 

If you met an inhabitant of one of 
the islands in the Indian Ocean, for ex- 
ample, and you were old friends who 
had been long separated and you shook 
his hand, he would be deeply offended 
at your lack of love. What he would 
expect you to do is to sit down in his 
lap and burst into tears. If you spoke 
the same language, however, you could 
“explain.” A ‘still better example of how 
symbols define community is to say 
that the American community is made 
up of people who attach certain mean- 
ings to an object which has only a sym- 
bolic function, the American flag. 
Those who attach other meanings to 
that symbol, or who feel the appro- 
priate emotions at the sight of another 
flag design, are not members of the 
American community no matter where 


they may physically exist. 


Learning the right meanings, or 
being educated is the child’s chief 
business for a number of years; it is his 
way of earning a living. He is thereby 
performing a social as much as an in- 
dividual task because he is making it 
possible for the whole structure of the 
culture to remain in existence as the 
generations come and go. Sociologists, 
thinking of the social need to pass on 
the heritage, have tried to picture what 
would happen in a complex modern 
city if communication were once com- 
pletely broken between one generation 
and the next. Nothing of all our tech- 
nology and machinery, our skills and 
knowledge would be used by such sud- 
denly orphaned people; they would 
die like animals before they could find 
out how to push a button or turn a 
wheel. 


MAN’S THREE ENVIRONMENTS 


Man in society, the only kind of 
man we know anything about, is a 
tool-using animal but that is not his 
unique quality. He is a symbol- -using 
animal. And by reason of his symbolic 
systems, acquired by learning and ex- 
isting only in individual minds, he lives 
in much richer environments than are 
possible to any other animals. In fact, 
he can be said to live in three environ- 
ments. Like other animals, he learns 
something from his own direct experi- 
ence; not very much, it seems, because 
his own experience cannot present to 
him more than a meager range of pos- 
sible meaningful events. But his own 


experience is organized, in education, 
so that he can take advantage of the 
experience of others and his mind is 
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extended in time and in space. In the 
records, to which he learns to attach 
the proper meanings, he learns from 

ages the accumulations of his 
fathers. And by language and pictures, 
which in modern times can be recorded 
in forms that are cheaply produced and 
scattered everywhere, he lives partly 
in the experience of all the rest of the 
world. 

You may tonight be sitting beside a 
machine in your living room out of 
which come arbitrary sounds, sounds 
that have no natural significance, but 
which will so set in motion your 
imagination that a battle being fought 
thousands of miles away in Salamaua 
will be part of your life. Actually, you 
will have no sensory contact whatever 
with that battle. You will not smell the 
moist jungle. You will not hear cries or 
explosions. You will not feel sweat. 
But your emotions may be deeply 
stirred. The same thing happened, of 
course, when the Greeks listened to 
the recital of Homer but the actual 
events were far away and in the past. 
It is one of the things about our life 
today that we most need to under- 
stand, that wars and tragic changes in 
the world, wherever they happen, are 
brought into our immediate experience 
by modern communication; and this 
means that the world is vastly enlarged. 

The metaphor can be varied. We 
often speak of the world as having 
“grown smaller” because we know 
something about large segments of it. 
I prefer to say that the world, the 
world-community, has grown larger 
since we in western culture are now 
sharing the environment not of a parish 


but of two billion fellow members of 
the population of the earth. 


ANALOGICAL MEANINGS AND 
ENRICHMENT 


Science, then, turns our attention to 
communication as we seek to under- 
stand the world we live in. But art, 
philosophy, religion, and government 
are other aspects of modern life in 
which this new emphasis on communi- 
cation can also be studied. Between 
these other cultural forms and science 
there is one great difference in the 
process of symbol using. It gives to 
science its character and its restricted 
power. The symbols arranged in a 
proposition that expresses a scientific 
fact must always, as nearly as possible, 
be symbols of univocal meaning. 

A scientific term must be more than 
an exact term. It must ideally be a term 
in which everyone who sees any signif- 
icance will see exactly the same signifi- 
cance. It is by reason of this strict limi- 
tation on the meaning of terms that 
scientific propositions can be worked 
out on the plane of abstraction and 
then tested in the field of concrete sen- 
sory experience. But when we think in 
other than scientific terms we have less 
restriction of meaning in each term 
and we get, instead of univocal signifi- 
cance, analogical meanings and en- 
richment. 

Art, for example, is in a very real 
sense the business of increasing the 
meanings of familiar symbols. The 
poet, using: words that have had pre- 
vious meanings for us, gives them far 
greater meaning. He loads them with 
emotion. The plastic artist enlarges the 
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meanings that we would otherwise see 
in plastic forms. The landscape painter 
who can make a scene emotionally in- 
teresting only to someone for whom 
that same scene in real vision would be 
a beloved home is not doing the 
painter’s work. But in these forms of 
communication, all forms of art have 
a close relation to philosophy and also 
to religion. Philosophy and religion 
use forms of communication that are 
their own, although there is a strong 
element of art in them and they also 
give added meaning to symbols, but 
we call the meanings they attach to 
symbols “values” because of the com- 
pelling power such meanings have over 
our human behavior. Out of religion 
and philosophy we get those meanings 
that give us something to live for, be- 
yond animal faith. 

Philosophy in our own day, how- 
ever, is almost as much concerned with 
the analysis of meaning as is science. 
The branch of philosophy that is the 
crucial test of the philosopher’s sys- 
tem, logic, is also an analysis of the 
instrument by which the scientist 
works, In an era of great scientific ad- 
vance it is not strange that philosophers 
should be devoted to logic and it is in 
accord with the whole drift of cultural 
change that this logic should take the 
form of semeiotics, or the study of the 
meanings of signs. Philosophic thought 
is devoted in considerable part today 
to the analysis of the nature of mean- 
ings, their relations with each other and 
with events, and to the discovery of 
some set of symbols in which all knowl- 
edge can be expressed or in which it 
can be “unified.” 


A NEW WORLD 


A larger world means also a new 
world to govern. The size of the 
modern self-conscious community is 
made possible by modern methods and 
machines of communication. Written 
language, centuries ago, breached the 
first walls of cultural parochialism. The 
printing press went much further be- 

cause it preserved meanings in time as 

well as making it possible to convey 
them in space. In our own day, almost 
within memory of men now living, 
have come all the modern means of 
transportation up to the eagle-like 
plane, while the telegraph, telephone, 
motion picture, radio, and _ television 
have scattered our symbols over the 
world. We can begin to hope that 
someday all men will understand each 
other. 

A government in so large a world is 
necessarily different from the govern- 
ment of neat little worlds that men have 
lived in heretofore. That is what Og- 
den and Richards were thinking of 
when they spoke of “new millions of 
participants in the contro] of general 
affairs,” because we have not only 
democracy but democracy on a much 

vaster scale. It is reasonable to ask what 
changes we may want to make in our 
governmental processes, what new 
skills our officials will need to acquire, 
to manage public business in these con- 
ditions. 

We may learn soon that conference 
and discussion, as democratic ways of 
getting things done, are tools of gov- 
ernment that need to be examined 
much more closely, and learned much 
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more explicitly, than has ever been 
necessary before. 

We can, now, tell within a few days 
what the scientifically estimated ma- 
jority of the people of the United 
States will say in answer to almost any 
question. Does a Gallup poll make a 
congress unnecessary? The complete 
failure of the legislative branch of our 
government to work in the wartime 
crisis with the men of newer skills 
who manage the bureaus is seen with 
special clearness in all these aspects of 
government that depend directly on 
communication. The Office of War 
Information and its predecessors, the 
OGR, the OFF, and similar enter- 
prises are good examples, as well as the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the CIAA, 
and even the State Department. It 
would be difficult to explain to a mem- 
ber of Congress that he may be doing 
very well in his governmental function 
but that the function itself is no longer 
adequate to our purpose. That appears 
to be an attack on his fitness to repre- 
sent his constituents. That his constit- 
uents could rule themselves without 


representatives is a dangerous thought. 
He is right, however, that congress- 
man, in thinking such thoughts are 
dangerous. There is not much in our 
present response to the flood of sym- 
bols poured out on us by government, 
business, religion, art, science, philoso- 
phy, education, and our friends, to 
show that we are mature enough to be 
trusted with the swifter kinds of ex- 
pression of opinion that modern com- 
munication has made possible. That is 
a question that requires much painful 
heart searching and profound study. 


In the meantime, the teacher must 
see the kind of world that modern com- 
munication has made for us to live in. 
He will need to understand communi- 
cation as a tool for himself in teach- 
ing, and he will need to expand that 
knowledge to understand the social 
effects of its use in all the aspects of 
our hurried lives. This will be nothing 
new except as it may be newer under- 
standing of very old human traits, plus 
the mechanical extensions of a techno- 
logical time. 
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Education to Diminish Delinquency 


ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ur boys and girls seem to be 

meeting trouble halfway these 
days. There always have been a num- 
ber who didn’t get what they needed 
to help them grow up straight and 
self-respecting—a number who turned 
from neglected, confused, misguided 
children into bitter, hostile, fighting 
adolescents and adults. But the number 
is increasing today. 

In normal times more boys than girls 
get into trouble. The ratio of boys to 
girls has been about 5 to 1 during the 
past five years. Boys’ cases increased in 
1942 by about 8 per cent over 1941, 
but girls’ cases increased by 31 per 
cent. The sharpest increases for both 
boys and girls are in the larger cities, 
but in both large and small communi- 
ties the increase is marked. 

Our country is not unique in having 
more delinquent children now than be- 
fore the war. The English Home Office 
and Board of Education reported on 
June 14, 1941, that the number of chil- 
dren in England under 14 convicted 
of indictable offenses in the first year 
of the war was 81 per cent higher than 
in the year preceding. The rise was 
22 per cent for the age group 14 to 
17. England also has found the in- 
crease greater among her girls than 
among her boys. 


WHAT MAKES FOR 
DELINQUENCY? 

For years outstanding social scien- 
tists — Cy ril Burt, William Healy, 
Augusta Bronner, the Gluecks, Clif- 
ford Shaw, and many others—have 
been trying to find out why children 
become delinquent. James Plant de- 
scribes the various stages through 
which this search has passed. In the 
first stage scientists spent a great deal 
of time considering the delinquent act 
itself. In the second stage, the act was 
integrated into the person, and the 
literature was flooded with statistical 
studies, studies of the IQ of delin- 
quents, studies of types of delinquents. 
In a third stage, the person was inte- 
grated into his whole life history. At 
this stage psychiatrists and guidance 
clinics were moving into the center of 
the stage. Finally, in the step that is 
just now being taken in researches on 
delinquency, the whole life history is 
being interrelated closely with the en- 
vironment. 

In the second and third stages, at- 
tempts were made to explain juvenile 
delinquency in oversimplified terms: 
to conclude that because the Joliet 
penitentiary held only a few high 
school graduates, for example, gradua- 
tion from high school would prevent 
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delinquency; that we could expect the 
child under par mentally to become 
delinquent; that endocrine glands had 
a good deal to do with it; that broken 
homes produced delinquents; that boys 
somehow were born to be bad but 
girls were born good and stayed that 
way; that racial characteristics made 
one good or bad; that parental rejec- 
tion or acceptance determined whether 
or not a child became a delinquent; 
that living in what Clifford Shaw calls 
a “delinquency area” was what made 
one a delinquent. A good deal of addi- 
tional research energy has gone into 
saying “Yes, but—” to all these find- 
ings concerning factors making for 
delinquency. 

In our most enlightened view we 
see that the cause of delinquency is 
usually thoroughly complex, involving 
many elements. We are learning that 
it is logically unfair and untrue to a 
comprehensive understanding of re- 
search in this field to pick out any one 
quality 1 in the makeup of the individual 
or in his circumstances and say that it 
is the sole cause of his delinquency. In 
each case, an unbiased investigator 
finds a complicated interaction of per- 
sonalities, attitudes, and physical and 
social situations. The particularistic 
explanation of crime has been thor- 
oughly refuted. Juvenile delinquency 
is highly correlated with a number of 
presumably separate factors, includ- 
ing population change, bad housing, 
poverty, tuberculosis, being foreign- 
born or Negro; it is correlated with 
adult crime and with mental disorders. 
But these separate factors are them- 
selves so interrelated that it may be 


that to measure separately the relation- 
ship of delinquency to poverty and to 
bad housing, for example, is actually 
to measure one relationship twice. 

If juvenile delinquency were due to 
some one, or even just a few factors 
only, how much simpler it would be 
to prevent or to cure! But because it 
is difficult is no reason why the school 
—which has children as its main re- 
sponsibility—should not face it coura- 
geously and realistically and mobilize 
the highest order of intelligence, skill, 
energy, determination, and devotion, 
to help these trouble-bent youngsters 
grow up to be well-adjusted and con- 
structively oriented people. 

Beyond doubt the situation is serious 
today. J. Edgar Hoover said recently: 
“Tf juvenile delinquency is left un- 
checked it will seriously undermine our 

nation’s security.” 

The radio, newspapers, all sorts of 
clubs are shouting about how precious 
kitchen fats are, and how important to 
the country’s security. When this 
country was educated to understand 
the importance of saving kitchen fats, 
millions began to salvage every spoon- 
ful. Think of the way we preserve 
empty toothpaste tubes! Consider the 
care with which each of us preserves 
every paper clip and all kinds of rub- 
ber products! And then think how 
vastly more precious our boys and 
girls are—not only for our nation’s 
security, but in a warm, human way to 
ourselves and to themselves! 

When the ordinary layman looks 
these days at the statistical reports on 
delinquency he must be appalled. But 
how much more these figures must 
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mean to teachers who are able only too 
well to translate the statistics into boys 
and girls about whom they know and 
care as individuals. 


WHAT ARE THE SCHOOLS 
DOING? 

But, in spite of the zealousness with 
which we recover every drop of waste 
kitchen fats, and in spite of the distress 
that individual teachers feel at seeing 
youngsters they know get into trouble, 
the schools of this country, on the 
whole, seem to have an inadequate un- 
derstanding of their responsibility and 
their opportunity in relation to juve- 
nile delinquency. The school is the only 
social agency that has all the children 
of the country in its charge. Practically 
every child in the United States is in 
school for at least eight years—from 
the time he is six years old until he is 
at least fourteen. The Gluecks’ studies 
reveal that the average age at the onset 
of delinquent behavior is Q years 7 
months. It certainly appears that the 
schools should have an excellent op- 
portunity to recognize early indications 
of behavior difficulties in kindergarten 
and all through the grades and high 
school, and to cooperate in removing 
the causes of difficulties. 

Schools unquestionably have the op- 
portunity, but schools just as surely 
are not doing their duty by children 
in this respect. Boards of Education 
and an uncomprehending and un- 
aroused public are content, for in- 
stance, to let children be crowded into 
schools in a way that is just as shame- 
ful and harmful as the w ay we are con- 
tent to let some large families crowd 


themselves into two or three rooms of 
housing space. When the East suffers 
an oil shortage, school administrators 
cooperate by closing the school build- 
ings early and by having them closed 
weekends—although this may mean 
that another agency, impressed with 
children’s needs, tries to set up a pro- 
gram for them in a building that may 
have to be equipped and heated just 
for the purpose. School after school 
decides to cut down on extracurri- 
cular activities at a time when the 
National Recreation Association and 
other such groups are shouting very 
convincingly that in these times our 
children need recreational activities 
more than ever. Many schools are 
deciding that their junior high school 
and senior high school boys and girls 
don’t need so many parties—at a time 
when the girls, shut out of U.S.O. 
parties, are rushing around wildly 
finding themselves social opportunities, 
and the high school boys are wishing 
to goodness the girls w ould come back 
and play with them. 

How, in the face of what is happen- 
ing to our boys and girls, can we justify 
these school policies and_ practices? 
How can we justify closing our 
schools evenings and w eekends, holi- 
days and all summer? How can we, as 
a people, afford to shut a good teacher 
away from teaching just because she 
gets married? How dare we afford to 


pay our teachers so little that the best 
ones are continually dropping out to 
go into some other line of work that 
may not be directly related to chil- 
dren? 

Educators in this country have had 
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their eyes fixed on distant vistas. We 
have been fascinated with the idea of 
changing the social order. We have 
been exerting ourselves to the utmost 
to adapting curricula, to preparing 
boys and girls for the armed services 
and meeting the job specifications of an 
1 industry. We, ourselves, 
like some of the mothers we reproach 
as neglectful, have been devoting ad- 
ditional energies to sugar-rationing, 
gas- -rationing, ‘and other war work. We 
have been straining to keep up stand- 
ards so that our pupils will do well on 
city-wide test surveys, on Regents’ 
examinations, on College Board exami- 
nations, and on future examinations 
gotten up by zealous, watch-dog news- 
papers who “view with alarm” the 
state into which we are sinking. 

I do not advocate that we should 
abandon any of these worth-while 
efforts, but I do wish to point out as 
strongly as I can that these worthy 
objectives by no means insure that 
more and more children will not con- 
tinue to get into worse and worse 
trouble. And that simply must not be! 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO 
ABOUT IT? 

If the schools undertook whole- 
heartedly to reduce delinquency, there 
is not the slightest doubt that fewer and 
fewer children would become delin- 
quent. Just think of the natural ad- 
vantages the school has for successfully 
undertaking such a task. The greatest 
advantage is one already mentioned: 
The school has an opportunity for ef- 
fective contact with every child in this 
country over a period of several years 


when tendencies toward or away from 
delinquency are developing. Only 
second to this first advantage is the 
fact that our schools are staffed by 
people who, for the most part, are con- 
cerned with human values and whose 
level of intelligence and education is 
considerably above the average of our 
population as a whole. 

Consider, further, our equipment. 
Schools have well-equipped _ play- 
grounds and athletic fields, gymna- 
siums, heated and lighted rooms, seats, 
tables, auditoriums, lunchrooms and 
eating utensils, sanitary facilities, art 
studios, music rooms, moving picture 
equipment, phonographs, public ad- 
dress systems, science laboratories, 
workshops, and libraries. What 
shouldn’t we be able to do with such 
equipment with which to work! 

But, in addition to these tangible as- 
sets, there are others just as real. An 


inventory of any school situation 
would reveal many club, athletic, 
sports, and hobby activities, an on- 


going and spontaneous program of 
games, and an unsquelchable—even 
though uncultivated—program of so- 
cial activities—all fairly surging 
throughout the school. Any clever 
adult who appreciates the value of this 
kind of activity for the fine develop- 
ment of personality has at hand rich 
possibilities for preventing and curing 
juvenile delinquency in any school 
situation. 

Schools have the children—all the 
children—, schools have a vast com- 
pany of intelligent and humanitarian 
teachers interested in those children, 
schools have rather magnificent equip- 
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ment that could be converted to far 
wider and more effective usefulness; 
schools have those intangible social 
elements and activities that could be 
developed to catch up every youngster 
into enjoyable, invigorating relation- 
ships and activities, into a life that 
would make delinquency an unsuccess- 
ful attraction. With all this at hand, 
why don’t we go? What yet remains 
to get under way an effective program 
for the diminution of delinquency? 


WHAT IS STILL NEEDED? 


Well, in the first place, we must 
really take the matter seriotisly. What 
was it that changed us from a people 
who, just as quickly as possible, got rid 
of all the disgusting left-over grease, 
to a people who now fanatically cap- 
ture and preserve every precious drop 
of kitchen fats? It was a carefully de- 
signed campaign that made people un- 
derstand how important to our future 
it was to take all the trouble involved 
in salvaging kitchen fats. We need a 
campaign just as carefully worked out 
and just as vigorously prosecuted that 
will lead to salvaging the youngsters 
who now are wased. Instead of “sin- 
cerely deploring” we need to get really 
“steamed up” about the situation as a 
matter of vital national and individual 
concern. 

In the second place, although we 
have many elements in our schools 
that could easily be developed into a 
powerful program, we haven’t any real 
leadership in most of our schools to get 
a program under way and guide it for 
the benefit of each child. As has already 
been pointed out, administration and 


teaching staff have their time and 
energies pretty well occupied with 
changing the social order, preparing 
for the war effort, educating for indus. 
trial usefulness, as well as for city-wide 
survey, College Boards, and New York 
Times examinations. 

It isn’t that principals and teachers 
are not interested and concerned. It’s 
simply that no one person can success- 
fully emphasize everything. Many 
schools, appreciating a lack in their 
programs and organizations that per- 
mits many children to slip through 
their fingers into delinquency, have ap- 
pointed specialists, skilled in analyzing 
and working therapeutically with in- 
dividual children. These specialists are 
expected to stem the rising flood of 
delinquency. Highly trained in psy- 
chological techniques and theories and 
methods of psychotherapy, they are 
able to do something by way of help- 
ing teachers better to understand in- 
dividual children who seem to be hav- 
ing difficulties. These specialists can do 
something by way of identifying early 
those youngsters who show undesir- 
able behavior symptoms and by work- 
ing with children as individuals to 
minimize their delinquent tendencies. 
Furthermore, they can help youngsters 
—when they get to be fourteen or 
older—work out vocational plans that 
will serve as outlets for aggressiveness 
and thus help youngsters to see a way 
ahead. 

I propose, however, that this kind of 
specialist, although he is vastly better 
than having no ‘specialized help with 
the problem, is, after all, quite inade- 
quate to the task of reducing delin- 
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quency in any perceptible degree. 
Such a specialist is attempting to bail 
out a seriously leaking boat with a 
thimble. We’re glad for every thimble- 
ful he gets rid of, but it’s pretty inef- 
fective in view of the total situation we 
face. The case-work method is one in- 
dispensable approach to the problem, 
but this method alone will never be 
able to cope successfully with the 
problem of delinquency. We must plan 
our programs for the diminution of 
delinquency with more emphasis upon 
social rather than upon individual fac- 
tors. 

As we recast our educational pro- 
gram in this country, we should think 
seriously of including within the ad- 
ministrative group in each school a new 
kind of specialist who is still all too 
rare. Every school, elementary and 
high school, should attempt to find 
someone who is trained not only in 
methods of psychological case-work, 
someone who knows a great deal about 
children of the four to twelve, twelve 
to fifteen, or fourteen to eighteen age 
levels, someone who understands edu- 
cation and our school systems 
thoroughly, someone who is a good ad- 
ministrator, who knows how to build 
and maintain high-morale situations, 
but, above all, someone who also un- 
derstands and can work cooperatively 
with all sorts of community agencies. 
No one who feels more comfortable 
playing a solo should be appointed to 
this position. It requires someone who 
—to carry the analogy further— 
knows music thoroughly but who is 
also gifted as an orchestra conductor. 
No one who hopes to work effectively 


toward the diminution of delinquency 
would think of minimizing the im- 
portant contribution that teachers alone 
can make toward solving the prob- 
lem. But the problem is broader than 
any school. It roots out deeply in the 
community and involves all sorts of 
complex social factors, with which 
this new Vice-Principal in Charge of 
Pupil Welfare, Coordinator of Wel- 
fare and Recreation, or Director of 
Guidance (or whatever he or she may 
be called) will have to work. 

Since the problem of delinquency 
involves almost every aspect of the 
community, it may be questioned 
whether the center of coordination al- 
ways should rest in the school. Each 
community, of course, will have to 
work out its own plan of coordination 
according to its own unique structure. 
The school does, however, have extra- 
ordinary opportunities, as already 
pointed out, to know and work for the 
development of every child, and, if 
schools are sufficiently wise and alert 
to these opportunities, and if they in- 
sist on implementing them with com- 
petent leadership, it would seem wisest 
to center the program for the diminu- 
tion of delinquency in the school, with 
responsibility for coordination of the 
program in the hands of a specially 
qualified school officer. 


What in outline form, then, does a 
program for the diminution of delin- 
quency include? It includes knowing 
every child well, and continuously, in 
all his aspects. This involves the use 
of cumulative record cards and every 
worth-while psychological technique 
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we know. It includes the use of psy- 
chological and social case work and 
the in-service education of teachers. It 
includes the use of all sorts of educa- 
tional methods (such as remedial teach- 
ing), medical techniques (regular 
physical, ocular, dental, and aural ex- 
aminations, for example), and free 
lunches. It calls for the use of the visit- 
ing teacher type of person instead of 
truant officers. It would include the 
full use of the school plant and facili- 
ties, day and night, every day of the 
year by children of the community, 
their parents, and their neighbors. Tr 
would certainly include the facilitation 
of all sorts of wholesome group ac- 
tivities which children and their elders 
might want to carry on both during 
regular school hours and outside of 
hem. 

It requires the holding on to every 
gifted teacher we have. It would cer- 
tainly call for the maintenance of fine 
morale within the schoo] at every point, 
for delinquency cannot exist where 
morale is good. 

But over and beyond all of this, i 
would work toward a comprehensive 


community plan. A lively Parents Or- 
ganization would be dev eloped. A com- 
munity council might desirably be 
formed. Social settlements, churches, 
recreational associations, the city play- 
grounds, public health agencies, Boy 
Rangers, Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 
Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Girl 
Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Pioneer 
Youth, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, YMHA’s, 
YWHA’s, Catholic Boys’ Brigades, 
Juvenile Courts, Big Brother and Bi 
Sister organizations, child guidance 
clinics, men and women police officers, 
crime prevention bureau, Women’s 
Clubs of many sorts, and Rotary Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce and many 
other organizations of men — all should 
be engaged in a cooperative and coordi- 
nated program for the ultimate salvage 
of youth. 

The human wastage that results from 
delinquency is on a par with that re- 
sulting from war. We must stop it 
with every bit of intelligence, skill, im- 
agination, and energy that society pos- 
sesses. Education cannot escape this 
challenge. How effectively shall we 
meet it? 
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Community Interaction on Postwar Problems 


GRANT RAHN 


PRINCIPAL, SHOREWOOD HIGH SCHOOL, SHOREWOOD, WIS. 


ouTH feels great concern over 
gente problems, for they realize 
that their future is dependent upon 
the intelligent solution of those prob- 
lems. 

This fact was clear to those who 
organized the Council for a Lasting 
Peace in the Milwaukee area to pro- 
mote community-wide discussion of 
the issues confronting our country and 
the world. The founders of this or- 
ganization felt that, if a larger number 
of youth are to become participating 
citizens in our democracy, they must 
during their adolescent years have the 
opportunity of sharing in the con- 
sideration of problems significant in 
American living. Youth, idealistic and 
energetic, cannot be treated as “‘mere 
kids” until they are twenty-one, with 
the expectation that then they will 
suddenly blossom into dy namically i in- 
terested citizens of our democracy. To 
achieve this state they must have such 
experiences of participation in civic 
affairs as will ultimately develop into 
the interested exercise of full citizen- 
ship privileges and_ responsibilities. 
Moreover, in the process of growing 
up civically, they will stimulate think- 
ing both in their own homes and in 
various community groups with which 
they come in contact. 


A COMMITTEE ON STUDY GUIDES 


The Council set out to enlist the sup- 
port of schools and colleges in gaining 
the cooperation of youth. To this end 
it invited educational leaders to the or- 
ganizational dinner, later provided 
them with a prospectus of proposed 
plans, and then arranged for discus- 
sions at professional meetings. 

Concurrently, it prevailed on eight 
high school and two college teachers 
of social studies to undertake construc- 
tion of study guides on these crucial 
problems." 


. Why did the peace of 1918 fail? 
. What should be done with Ger- 
many? 

3. Is cooperation between the United 
States and Russia essential for a durable 
eace? 

4. Will greater understanding of the 
Far East promote better international 
cooperation? 

5. Can a satisfactory solution of the 
Indian problem be worked out? 

6. Should the good-neighbor policy 
be expanded in the postwar era? 

7. Should we favor an international 
police force? 

8. Should we try to be economically 
self-sufficient? 


1Others will probably be added: for ex- 
ample, on postwar feeding in the transitional 
period, aviation highways, international cur- 
rency. 


gI 
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g. Of the various proposals for inter- 


national cooperation after the war, 


which, if any, do I prefer? 
10. Can full employment be achieved 
in the postwar period? 


In each guide the committee en- 
deavored to bring out all aspects of the 
issue involved, for no school patron 
can legitimately object to the study of 
the current problems of American 
life if the treatment is objective. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee avoided 
advocacy of any postwar blueprint. 
However, it frankly stated that its 
motivation proceeded from three gen- 
eral principles, which various surveys 
show to be approved by an over- 
whelming majority of American citi- 
zens: 


1. There must be some sort of world 
organization with effective power be- 
hind it. 

2. The United States must take her 
full share of responsibility in whatever 
world organization is established. 

3. The success of any such system will 
depend on continuous building, by all 
peoples, toward a greed-free, fear-free, 
hate-free world—in other words, the ob- 
jectives of the Atlantic Charter. 


In developing each guide, the com- 
mittee pitched its questions on the level 
of the high school junior. At the same 
time it tried to make them so compre- 
hensive and penetrating as to challenge 
the more advanced student of foreign 
affairs. 

As a consequence of this endeavor, 
the study guides have found reasonable 
favor in the several high schools and 
colleges which have used them as well 
as in adult groups. 


A COMMITTEE ON STUDY 
MATERIALS 


The Committee on Study Materials 
was formed to make adequate reading 
materials readily available. This com- 
mittee consists of the Milwaukee Cj 
librarian, the head of the library's 
social studies department, the chairman 
of the Committee on _ Discussion 
Guides, and several college-trained 
club women. They prepared a basic 
list of annotated references for each 
section of each discussion guide, as 
well as a more extensive bibliography 
on each problem for the more ad- 
vanced student. This division they 
found necessary in order not to over- 
whelm the beginner and to challenge 
the more advanced. 

In addition, since many people do 
not use library facilities, committee 
members assembled for each problem 
a study kit containing a highly perti- 
nent pamphlet or two and several 
planographed magazine articles. 


A COMMITTEE ON PANELS 
AND SPEAKERS 


To reach those adult groups who 
read very little, the Council established 
a Committee on Panels and Speakers. 

This committee consists largely of 
high school principals in order that 
relationships between youth and adult 
groups might be established. To insure 
competency of youth panels, the indi- 
vidual principal certifies from his 


school only such as have demonstrated 
both insight into the specific problem 
and a reasonable command of the tech- 


niques of group thinking. To develop 
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this dual competence, the cooperation 
of social studies and speech depart- 
ments is encouraged. As a consequence 
of this precaution, youth panels have 
not only contributed much to good 
public relations as far as the schools 
are concerned, but have increased adult 
respect for youth. 

The reason for emphasis on panels 
lies in the necessity for presenting va- 
rious points of view; for the Council’s 
primary concern is not to tell people 
what to think but to stimulate sound 
thinking on those problems about 
which America must think. 

However, the individual speaker has 
his place. For example, if a group 
wishes to hear the views of a particular 
individual, arrangements are made for 
his appearance; but he is asked to em- 
phasize the fact that he presents his 
own thinking only, not that of the 
Council. Another situation in which 
the individual speaker has great value 
is that of convincing various groups as 
to the need of studying postwar prob- 
lems now. 


A COMMITTEE OF 100 
ON STUDY GROUPS 

To stimulate initial interest in such 
discussion is the function of the Com- 
mittee of 100 on Study Groups. Its 
membership is drawn largely from vari- 
ous community organizations whose 
cooperation will prove effective. For 
example, from the Federated Women’s 
Clubs, the County Chairman on Inter- 
national Relations is the representative. 
She reports that every woman’s club 
in the area will include postwar study 
in its program for 1943-1944. Like- 


wise, the county president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association says that 
many of her groups are developing a 
serious interest in the issues. As to the 
number of discussion groups repre- 
sented on the committee and already 
functioning, a survey reveals that there 
were fifty up to May, 1943. However, 
this does not by any means represent 
the influence exerted on adults by this 
project. 


A COMMITTEE ON TRAINING 
DISCUSSION LEADERS 


As the number of groups increases, 
the problem of enough competent 
leaders becomes more urgent. To de- 
velop this leadership is the purpose of 
the Committee on Training Discussion 
Leaders. Thus far it has conducted 
two highly successful classes enrolling 
more than sixty adults. These classes, 
conducted without charge, train pros- 
pective leaders in the techniques, not 
of argumentation or persuasion, but of 
cooperative group thinking. In this 
work one postwar problem receives 
attention at each meeting by a panel 
chosen from the class the preceding 
week. Thus, in addition to experience 
in techniques of group discussion, class 
work provides a reservoir of panels on 
the various issues. The success of this 
class work with adults is evident from 
the fact that one group, after ten two- 
hour meetings, voted to continue its 
discussions this fall. To increase the 
number of trained leaders, special 
effort was made this October to en- 
roll in new classes at least one repre- 
sentative from each group which 
undertakes the discussion of postwar 
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problems. In this effort the Shorewood 
Opportunity School will render sig- 
nificant help through its varied pub- 
licity media. 


PLANS BEYOND STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Forums. The Opportunity School, 
an institution for adult education, has 
undertaken another project to help the 
Council for a Lasting Peace stimulate 
discussion. It will offer a series of lec- 
tures and forums on each of the ten 
issues on which study guides have been 
prepared. To insure such constant 
rapport with the public as will make 
for increased response, the Shorewood 
Opportunity School Board has ap- 
pointed a committee of interested citi- 
zens to formulate such policies as will 
best develop the enterprise. 

To stimulate follow-up study on 
these Forums, the Council will make 
available in the Auditorium lobby a 
supply of those discussion guides and 
study kits which have been dev eloped. 
It will propose that each problem be 
discussed in small groups either be- 
fore or after attendance at each Forum; 
for if such a discussion is carried on 
previous to hearing a public forum, 
the background of the participants is 
brought to a focus; if the small group 
discussion takes place after the public 
forum, the different points of view 
presented will stimulate further dis- 
cussion. Such discussion tends to im- 
munize against propaganda and to lead 
to such reasoned convictions as are 
essential for support of sound foreign 
policy. 

Radio Broadcasts. Many people will 


neither join discussion groups nor at- 
tend forums. To reach some of these 
people, the Council for a Lastin 
Peace, in cooperation with WTMf], 
Milwaukee’s leading radio station, will 
conduct a series of panel discussions 
on Saturday afternoons at 4 o'clock, 
beginning November 27. The sponsors 
anticipate that this series will also en- 
rich the background of groups and 
classes who have studied a given prob- 
lem and that it will stimulate other 
groups about to consider that problem, 
To increase the number of listeners, 
the Council is constructing panels from 
among leading citizens and from; among 
the youth of educational institutions, 

Conferences. In order further to 
arouse widespread interest in such 
public discussion of the problems, the 
Council for a Lasting Peace will spon- 
sor a two-day conference in March, 
1944. It will do so in cooperation 
with colleges in this area, the Wiscon- 
sin Council on World Affairs, and such 
other civic organizations as may be 
interested. At the conference, na- 
tionally known figures will provide 
the leadership; high school and college 
students as well as adults, the partici- 
pants. 


OTHER PLANS 


As to other plans, they will depend 
upon developments; next steps should 
proceed from community response to 
the Council’s varied activities. For ex- 
ample, if discussion groups multiply 
significantly, the Council should estab- 
lish: 

1A 


committee to prepare a 


monthly newsletter to keep interested 
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ople informed as to the progress 
throughout Milwaukee County of this 
project in mass self-education. 

2, A committee to evaluate progress 
on the basis of written reports from 
group secretaries. Its function would 
be to locate groups that need help and 
to suggest how flourishing groups and 
strong individuals could aid others. 

3. A committee on “Take a Vote” 
questionnaires to ascertain periodically 
the trend of thinking in the com- 
munity. 


In summary, features of the plan 
which commend themselves to the con- 
sideration of other schools and com- 
munities concerned about the postwar 
world are these: 

1. It has no ax to grind, but is con- 
cerned with promoting such interaction 
of minds as will help America find the 
best answers to its problems. 

2. It is comprehensive in that it 
provides varied means of challenging 
discussion among different community 
groups. The need for such a compre- 
hensive plan was apparent at the or- 
ganizational dinner attended by 172 
people out of 350 group representatives 
invited. 

3. It seeks to channel into group 
discussion such activities, for example, 
reading or listening to speakers, as may 
result in passive acceptance of ideas; 


for group discussion tends to develop 
reasoned convictions which will re- 
main firm in the face of later appeals 
to prejudice. 

4. It has charted courses of different 
types, but the guide-lines for action 
are not rigid. Modifications and shifts 
of emphasis follow popular response. 
For example, although it is recom- 
mended that groups use discussion 
guides in numerical order, a speaker or 
panel will be provided on only one 
problem, if that is desired; for even 
very limited attention to postwar prob- 
lems is better than none at all. 

5. It provides for the training of dis- 
cussion leaders in the techniques, not 
of argumentation or persuasion, but of 
group thinking; for group purposes 
can achieve realization only as each in- 
dividual recognizes that he does not 
have the answer, that he must under- 
stand the thinking of the other fellow, 
and that he must accord it such place 
in the solution as will best achieve 
group purposes. 

6. It utilizes and seeks the coopera- 
tion of existing community organiza- 
tions. 

7. It provides high schoo] and college 
youth with the opportunity of such 
study and subsequent interaction with 
the community as will enable them to 
make their contribution to public 
thinking. 
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Learning to Relax 


JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN people are constantly 

working to capacity they wear 
out. The human mechanism, however 
remarkable, is expendable. Only when 
given the most favorable circumstances 
can it be expected to produce, day 
after day and year after year, without 
showing signs of strain. For maximum 
performance, it needs not only the 
right kind and right amount of food, 
a great deal of fluid, a reasonable 
amount of exercise, but also periods of 
rest. 

The first sign of true breakdown 
within the human mechanism is not 
exhaustion. It is either irritability or 
tension. One would not desire never 
to experience these indications of 
strain. They are the accompaniments 
of all-out effort. They are beth the 
acknowledgments of and the punish- 
ments for all-out effort. They sound 
a warning, however, a warning to 
bring effort under control, to temper 
it, or to cease it entirely for a reason- 
able period of time. They announce 
that relaxation is needed. Unfor- 
tunately, some people who need relax- 
ation desperately do not know how to 
get it. 

Rest or relaxation, to be most effec- 
tive in helping to keep the body in 
physiologic as well as psychologic bal- 


ance, must be introduced periodicall 

to offset irritability and tension. If a 
person were inclined to spend too 
much time in relaxation, it would be 
important to introduce into his life a 
little struggle and concern in order to 
make it more normal and well rounded. 
Most people in our society, however, 
are not spending too much time in 
relaxation. They are living in an age 
which is abnormally exhilarating. All 
are constantly “on the go” and are 
trying to find clues to how to relax at 
will. They are dissatisfied with the 
“warp and woof” on the loom of life, 
and they want to weave a new fabric. 
The introduction of some threads of 
relaxation into that fabric will make it 
both more durable and more beauti- 
ful.’ 

The need to be able to relax at will 
is especially acute today. Numberless 
men and women in offices, factories, 
fields, and mines are pushing them- 
selves to their limits. Other men and 
women, on the battlefields of the 
world, stand ready to make the su- 
preme sacrifice, under conditions both 
grueling and fearsome. Extreme 
causes of tension are all too easy to 


1 Rathbone, Josephine L. Relaxation, p. 12. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1943. 
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find in every walk of life. The causes 
may vary, but their intensity remains 
constant —the maximum. The slave 
driver for the precision worker in in- 
dustry is the inexorable tempo of his 
machine. A crucial test for the pilot in 
the air comes every day or night that 
he must remain at the controls of his 

Jane until his “mission” has been com- 
pleted. The goad for the worker in 
business or a profession is his own de- 
sire fully to justify himself in his 
chosen role. Most precision workers 
will stand the strain without collapsing. 
Most pilots will not black out. Most 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs 
will behave admirably. Some others, 
however, will “crack up,” and have so- 
called “nervous breakdowns.” These 
others education would like to help, if 
it can be given a chance. 

An appreciation of the values of re- 
laxation is needed by all workers. It is 
especially urgent that teachers under- 
stand the causes— both physiologic 
and psychologic — of tension and ir- 
ritable fatigue, for they have in their 
classes the future precision workers 
and airplane pilots, as well as all the 
future bank tellers, business executives, 
physicians, and so forth of this land. 
Many of these people, stimulated by 
earnest teachers and working hard for 
advancement, set for themselves pat- 
terns of tenseness while they are in 
school. Manual laborers and craftsmen, 
who get less book knowledge, rarely 
need to know how to relax con- 
sciously. 

Teachers are supposed to help their 
students prepare for successful living. 
How can living be successful if it is 


threatened with crack-ups and col- 
lapse? Teachers need to discover and 
pass on ideas about how to affect and 
counteract causes of tension, as well 
as how to further its release. Teachers 
might learn, also, how to live more 
efficiently and satisfyingly themselves, 
by putting into practice personally 
some of the principles and skills in- 
volved; and so be better examples for 
their students and more calm in dealing 
with them. 

The workshops of teachers—the 
schools—afford exceptional laborato- 
ries in which to study causes of ten- 
sion in everyday life. Any contributing 
factor might show up in the school 
population. Furthermore, earnest pu- 
pils throughout the entire educational 
gamut in our U.S.A. follow the set 
pattern characteristic of all tense indi- 
viduals. In kindergarten they vie with 
other children for the teacher’s favor. 
In elementary school they struggle for 
the greatest number of stars on the 
classroom records. In high school they 
aim for “straight A,” in anticipation of 
becoming “valedictorians” of their 
classes. In college they permit aca- 
demic pursuits to narrow their field of 
vision. Finally they feel the need for 
attending superschools in an effort to 
get fancy and final degrees.” 

It seems appropriate to describe a 
few individuals who have appeared in 
a school community, where “observa- 
tion” schools are associated with a 
teacher-training institution. The reader 
may recognize the case-types, for such 
a situation could be duplicated very 
easily in any state of the Union. By 

2 Rathbone, op. cit., pp. 73ff. 
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studying such cases a teacher may learn 
what to observe in himself or in others; 
and how to proceed to encourage re- 
laxation. 

The individuals involved in the fol- 
lowing accounts faced their own prob- 
lems in the manner indicated, and 
would tell these parts of their histories 
in much the same words. They helped 
themselves to arrive at the explanations 
suggested. The cases were selected be- 
cause their stories are typical, not be- 
cause they are exciting or unusual. 
Some of the individuals were referred 
to the author by physicians. Some of 
them were sent for consultation by 
teacher associates. Some of them just 
“wandered into” a laboratory set up 
particularly to study such cases. The 
histories as related here are not com- 
plete. In fact, they are very sketchy. 
The interpretations offered may be in- 
complete, also, but they are suggestive 
of what factors cause tension and of 
how tension may be released. 

Typical of cases who have come to 
the author for treatment is Mr. A, who 
complained of a gnawing pain in the 
back of the neck and a pain around the 
right shoulder blade, radiating down 
the right arm. These pains did not 
come from drafts, nor from lack of 
vitamins, nor from change in altitude 
as Mr. A would have liked to believe. 
They came from trying to hold the 
head in a more or less vertical and 
fairly immobile position for too many 
hours, day after day; and from tensely 
clutching a roughly chewed pencil, 
grading tests, reading term papers at 
all hours of the night. They came also 
from taking himself very seriously, 


and from working with uncompromis- 
ing associates on curriculum revisions, 
Mr. A’s case is not unique. There are 
many men and women like him in 
teaching and in the other professions, 
It is hard to maintain a sense of humor 
and to take time for recreation and 
for relaxation when one loses one’s 
sense of proportion and views every 
task as of vital importance. When one 
gets tense from these causes and from 
too much desk work, it may be neces- 
sary to join a group in recreation ora 
class in relaxation. 

Wives of professional workers are 
not immune either. If they carry 
babies, and do housework, and wait in 
long cues at the markets, their lower 
backs and legs may register protest. 
Mrs. B was a beautiful woman with a 
charming, appreciative husband, and 
one of the loveliest babies in the com- 
munity. Two years before, she had 
been a professional woman with a 
“future” of her own. She had never 
done any housework. She had never 
had to keep a baby on its schedule. She 
had not had to stay on her feet from 
six in the morning until long after din- 
ner time. How do women get all their 
little tasks done? Mrs. B had persistent 
sciatica. It even ruined her sleep, board 
under the mattress or no board under 
the mattress. She became convinced 
that she needed to take her weight off 
her feet once in a while, but ‘would 
fall asleep” if she lay down while the 
baby was taking his nap or w hile her 
husband was w orking i in the evening. 
She couldn’t afford to waste more time 
sleeping. She was losing every sem- 
blance of being educated herself. So 
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she was taking an evening course in one 
of the languages brought to the atten- 
tion of the American public since Pearl 
Harbor. Yes, her husband might go to 
that country or many people from that 
country might come over here after 
the war. She could be an interpreter. 
This woman needed to have her life 
role made more attractive, as well as 
to have treatment leading to relaxation. 
Those who have stiff necks from 
perfectionism or from. stick-to-itive- 
ness, and sciatica from overwork and 
underfun will have other symptoms 
of tension, as well. Hard workers and 
poor relaxers get pains in other parts of 
the body also. All circulatory and 
gastrointestinal systems will make a 
fuss eventually if muscular tension is 
carried too far. Every time the human 
body shuts itself away from sociability, 
restricts its movements, and goes with- 
out sleep it will inevitably suffer in the 
internal organs if not in the external 
muscles. Pains and disfunctioning in 
internal organs come from many 
causes related to being tense. People 
who are overburdened become indis- 
creet about eating. They go without 
substantial breakfasts. They grab hur- 
ried lunches. They overgorge at din- 
nertime. As they begin to feel their 
stomachs complaining, and begin to 
taste regurgitated food, they get ac- 
quainted with “antiacids,” and decide 
they are “allergic” to this or to that. 
Miss C was a secretary, and a very 
good one. She took dictation at a ter- 
rific speed. She ty ped flawlessly. She 
made an ideal receptionist. Everyone 
imposed upon her. When her physician 
sent her to the Relaxation Laboratory 


she was having great difficulty digest- 
ing her evening meal. She was just too 
tired, in the smooth muscle of her 
gastrointestinal tract as well as in her 
back and arms, to take care of food. It 
wouldn’t stay down. It must be ad- 
mitted that it took her a long time to 
learn how to relax sufficiently to make 
that evening meal a pleasure; but she 
learned. 

When all the uncomplicated aches 
and pains are added together, they 
make the most stupendous pile of 
complaints for which simple tech- 
niques in relaxation are the most effec- 
tive. These aches and pains are more 
significant than might be suspected, 
however, because they are dependable 
signals of more serious consequences 
to follow. If all workers in skilled 
trades or in the professions would take 
care to relieve the aches and pains ac- 
companying true exertion, they would 
keep themselves more fit and efficient. 
If foremen in industrial plants and 
supervisors in other occupations would 
stop accusing those with such com- 
plaints of being slackers, the world’s 
work would be better and more quickly 
done. Mr. D comes to mind. He came 
to the Laboratory directly from a war 
production plant. He was bent double 
with a pain which had been recurring 
periodically for two months. He said 
that all the men working in his draft- 
ing room were being forced to stay at 
home some days each week because 
of backache and fatigue. When we 
talked about rest pauses and changes 
of position he said, “Jim wouldn’t 
listen.” Jim was the husky foreman 
who had come up from the ranks, not 
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a Philip or a Donald or a Francis who, 
like our Mr. D, had gone to serve his 
country from the workroom of a col- 
lege art theater where stage sets were 
designed. 

Another very common symptom of 
overfatigue and tension is sleeplessness. 
Cases with insomnia are especially easy 
to find. E was a little girl who was 
sent to the Laboratory by one of her 
teachers. Her mother came with her 
and did most of the talking, in spite of 
all attempts on the part of the instruc- 
tor to let the child tell her own story. 
She was a very naughty girl, the 
mother said. Just think! They had 
come to this wonderful city to live for 
a whole year while Mother was taking 
her Master’s degree. They had a lovely 
room with a view of the river. E was 
having the privilege of going to a won- 
derful “progressive” school and she 
was doing very well. The teacher said 
she could write “the best stories in the 
class.” But she wouldn’t go to sleep and 
she would surely get sick. The truth 
was that this child was getting more 
stimulation than her little mind and 
body could stand. To make matters 
worse, she was expected to lie down 
on a daybed, behind a screen, at exactly 
seven-thirty, and slip right off into the 
Land of Nod. How could she do that 
when the lights were still on, when her 
mother and her interesting friends were 
having a good time beyond the screen, 
and when she had not yet finished 
thinking out the next story? 

The child’s situation tells a great 
deal about causes for sleeplessness — 
stimulation, strange surroundings, fear 
of missing some fun, unfinished work. 


It takes great discipline to turn off the 
currents of thought when the mind is 
keyed up. Many people find it neces- 
sary to use all manner of silly tricks 
to induce sleep, but the only one which 
invariably works is muscular relaxa- 
tion. When that can be induced con- 
sciously all one’s dread of insomnia is 
over. 

The temptation is very great to de- 
scribe a group of individuals who have 
had to revamp their patterns of living, 
in order to fit in relaxation. There have 
been athletes who have thought their 
“careers’ were ended because of 
wrenches in muscles; or children and 
adults with neurological lesions, who 
have been using only their strong 
muscles while allowing the antagonists 
to remain weak and ineffective. “There 
have been men as well as women with 
serious speech defects resulting from 
inefficient muscular action. There have 
even been people of varying ages with 
apparently uncontrollable facial tics. 
A relaxation laboratory may become a 
center where all manner of neuro- 
muscular complaints can be analyzed 
and given help. 

As has been indicated, the forms of 
treatment recommended should be 
varied. Most important in an ideal setup 
is the mechanism for referral. Medical 
services must cooperate with educa- 
tional services. There must be physi- 
cians on call who are ready to give 
medical or psychiatric advice. Guid- 
ance laboratories can give psychologi- 
cal and vocational advice. Since the 
cause of excess tension is never wholly 
physical nor wholly psychological, it 
is very desirable to have this close co- 
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operation between teachers and ad- 
visers trained in different aspects of 
treatment. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly, 
however, that it does not make much 
difference which technique is used 
first. The aspects in every case reveal- 
ing excessive tension and _ irritable 
fatigue are bound together to form a 
vicious circle. If that circle can be 
broken at any segment, the current 
racing around it will be shut off or 
become less strong. Physical aspects 
may just as well be attacked first. 
When they are the most apparent, or 
the ones of which the subject com- 
plains, they definitely should be ap- 
proached first. It is a great mistake to 
try to give psychological advice or 
even to try to instill some little com- 
mon sense before the aches and pains, 
or other symptoms considered by the 
case to be physical, have been given 
attention. 

Physical techniques, which a re- 
laxation laboratory may be set up to 
use, are heat, massage, rhythmic exer- 
cise, and direct conscious relaxation. 
The latter two are the only ones 
needed for all cases. From the very 
first lesson, however, a psychological 
technique may be introduced. In our 
laboratory, it is the group approach. 
No person, however anxious or un- 
comfortable, is treated by himself. He 
could have the same exercises or tech- 
niques in relaxation by himself, but 
they would not bring the same results. 
Everyone who has been working hard 
or worrying hard will benefit by a 
period in the horizontal position. 
Everyone who is tense will feel better 


if his spine is made more flexible. 
Everyone who has been at attention, 
for any purpose, will let down a bit 
if his diaphragm can have a few deep 
excursions. But if he goes through the 
necessary antics with others he will feel 
better more quickly, and will learn a 
great many extra lessons from the 
roup. 

At first he may feel a bit self- 
conscious, but after a while he will 
feel that he is not very different from 
all the others. Someone else has worse 
complaints. Yes, he hadn’t thought 
about it, but he has experienced what 
that fellow complains about, and the 
stretch or twist makes him feel better, 
too. Gee, that’s funny. How good it 
feels to laugh. Oh, he hopes he’ll be the 
next one to have his neck ovulled. 
Golly, the arms feel heavy. Is it time 
to get up? The period cannot have 
come to an end. He'll wait until next 
time to mention that little matter. 
Maybe it won’t bother him again. He'll 
wait and see. 

While the group is at work, the in- 
structors have a chance to learn a lot 
about the individual cases. Movements 
reveal where bodies are taut. Com- 
ments reveal interests and drives. 
Glances at watches reveal those in the 
class who are in a hurry or who think 
that they can spend just so much time 
away from work. When people are 
in groups they reveal a great deal about 
themselves. What the individuals re- 
veal helps the instructors to draw 
lessons — generalized in a_ kindly 
fashion — for everyone. Better still, 
comments made by others or attitudes 
revealed by others get a person to 
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thinking for himself about the causes 
of aches and pains and of such an- 
noyances as indigestion and insomnia. 
They make him decide, also, that he 
had better learn how to relax, so that 
he will never forget how. This group 
approach for psychological guidance, 
associated with special exercises and 
special techniques for physical relaxa- 
tion, has proved very successful with 
many individuals who have been 
troubled with the symptoms of ex- 
cessive fatigue and tension. 


When industry recognizes that tech- 
niques in relaxation will increase out- 
put, we shall have better production 
records. When men and women come 
to acknowledge that diversion and 
periods of letdown have a place in the 
order of the day, we shall be more 
dynamic and happier individuals to 
live with. When schools decide that 
methods in relaxation should be taught 
at every age level, we shall have con- 
tributed to preventive medicine and to 
psychological adjustment. 
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A Course in Brazilian Music” 


EGYDIO DE CASTRO E SILVA 


INSTRUCTOR, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN SCHOOL, SUMMER, 1943 


ORTH AMERICANS are showing a 
N real interest in the people, land, 
and culture of the other Americas. It is 
gratifying to see that popular interest 
in these countries is growing rapidly 
in the United States, and that educa- 
tion, to keep abreast of the trend, is 
cooperating by stimulating this inter- 
est. Spanish is taught widely in the 
nation’s high schools, and the larger 
colleges offer extensive studies in Latin 
American economic geography and 
languages. Private organizations and 
government agencies are doing every- 
thing possible to facilitate better un- 
derstanding. And Joe Carioca has 
helped make North America Brazil- 
conscious. 

Portuguese, the language of more 
than a third of the population of South 
America, has not yet been included in 
the United States high school educa- 
tional program, and Brazil’s cultural 
contributions to the world are not yet 
widely known. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COURSE 


As part of the Latin American 
Workshop sponsored by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs at the Horace Mann-Lincoln 


School last summer, a course in Portu- 
guese was organized. Gordon R. 
Mirick, principal of the school, asked 
Maria de Lourdes Sa Pereira, instructor 
in Portuguese at Barnard College, to 
give this course. Aware of the value of 
combining language and music studies, 
Mrs. Sa Pereira proposed that a Brazil- 
ian pianist be asked to collaborate in 
developing the course. Mr. Mirick 
agreed to the proposal, and Mrs. Sa 
Pereira called upon the author of this 
article to prepare and give the course 
to a selected group of students of high 
school age. Music, always important in 
education, is without doubt the richest 
and most easily understood expression 
of a people, and provides an excellent 
cultural counterpart to language study. 
We felt that the interdependence of 
the two subjects would greatly in- 
crease the students’ interest in both, 
and would certainly enhance the 
permanent cultural value of the edu- 
cational endeavor. 

With the co-operation of Mr. Mirick 
and Mr. Charles Seeger, Head of the 
Music Division of the Pan American 
Union, who furnished me with much 
needed material, the course was begun 
in the early weeks of July. 


* This article was translated from the Portuguese by Daniel D. Donchian. 
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Classes were held each schoolday 
morning at 10 o'clock, directly after 
Mrs. Sa Pereira’s Portuguese classes. 
Other than a piano, no special equip- 
ment was required. 


PRELIMINARY TESTING 


The first thing that had to be done 
was to determine the general level of 
musical knowledge of the seventeen 
students taking the course in Portu- 
guese. This was especially necessary 
since these high school boys and girls, 
mostly from different sections of New 
York City, had not been selected on 
the basis of their previous musical 
training. By asking each one to play 
or sing whatever he knew, it was pos- 
sible to determine just how much 
technical musical terminology to use 
in class, and to decide upon the degree 
of difficulty of the folk songs to be 
taught. 

The preliminary test gave musically 
trained members of the class a chance 
to perform “in public” as_ pianists, 
violinists, clarinetists, or singers. Many 
had never had this opportunity be- 
fore, and derived encouragement and 
self-assurance from the experience. 
Talented students were reminded that 
by continuing their specialized musical 
training with renewed enthusiasm and 
perseverance, they would be better 
able to understand, appreciate, evaluate, 
and discuss intelligently the Brazilian 
music they were about to study. I ex- 
plained that they would thus be pre- 
pared to pass along the music they 
learned, and so Gestalt better inter- 
American cultural relations. I placed 
those who had had considerable musi- 
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cal training in a theoretically separate 
group. They were not to work sepa- 
rately, but they were intended rather 
to act as a helpful element to the rest 
of the class. 


THE FOLK SONG 


Once the musical standing of the 
class was established, work began in 
earnest. The first part of every period 
was devoted to teaching the class a 
folk song. A list of the material to be 
used had been made up in light of the 
information gathered from the prelimi- 
nary tests. The difficulties presented in 
the textbooks (pronunciation and in- 
terpretation), and problems of a purely 
musical nature (melodic and rhythmic 
complexity), were considered in de- 
ciding upon the order in which the 
songs would be taught. I tried to make 
sure that there would be sufficient 
contrast between one song and the 
next so that the study would not be- 
come monotonous. 

Since the students came directly 
from their Portuguese class, where 
they had studied the words of the folk 
song to be taught, they had already 
overcome difficulties of pronunciation 
and interpretation. Thus it was soon 
possible to fit the natural rhythm of the 
lyrics and the inherent rhy thm of the 
music together to form the complete 
song. In fact, after two or three ses- 
sions, the musical interpretation be- 
came so intelligent and sincere that I 
often forgot that this was a class of 
North American students in a school 
in the United States. It was as if I were 
in Brazil with a class of Brazilian stu- 
dents! 
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METHODS OF TEACHING 


Various methods were used in the 
actual teaching of the songs. When- 
ever possible, they were taught “by 
ear,” since many of the students could 
not read music. In the case of more 
difficult melodies, simple, graphic 
means were employed to show tonal 
relationships. A system of symbols 
written on the blackboard staff, as 
well as motions of the hands, gave en- 
tirely satisfactory results. 

In general, the singing was “a cap- 
pella” and in unison. A cappella singing 
(without instrumental accompaniment) 
was favored because the complete 
independence of the human voice 
from instrumental accompaniment is 
to me fundamental in basic musical 
education. The beauty of a folk melody 
should not be distorted by the inade- 
quacy of certain kinds of instrumental 
accompaniments. Singing in unison 
(only one voice or part, without com- 
plementary contrapuntal parts) was 
preferred because it was felt that 
pupils already struggling with the 
problems of the Portuguese language 
should not be saddled with the addi- 
tional musical difficulties of contra- 
puntal singing. 

In the case of more difficult songs, 
the piano was used to facilitate teach- 
ing, in order to have the pupils learn 
as many songs as the short session (four 
to five weeks) allowed. A certain de- 
gree of perfection had to be achieved, 
it is true, but I felt it important to 
teach many songs, for variety was the 
core of the idea we had in mind: to 
teach Portuguese and Brazilian music 


together and by this means ease the 
intellectual effort required to master 
the language. Our purpose was to 
make music in an informal group, ex- 
clusively for pleasure. 


TYPES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 


The students of the Brazilian Music 
course were taught both folk songs 
and popular music. They learned nine 
folk songs during the course: “Vem 
ca, Vit,” “O anel que tu me deste,” 
“Marcha, soldado,” “O cravo brigou 
com a rosa,” “O anel,” “A pobre cega,” 
“Bela pastora,” “O  castelo,” and 
“Terezinha de Jesus.” The great con- 
temporary Brazilian composer Heitor 
Villa Lobos (1881- ) has arranged 
hundreds of folk songs for voice and 
piano or instrumental group, and also 
as piano solos. A great many of these 
are included in a collection entitled 
Practical Guide, which was intended 
for use in the public schools of Brazil. 
Whenever possible the students were 
taught songs from this collection, and 
most of those listed above are included 
in it.’ After learning to sing the songs, 
the students heard them performed as 
piano solos by the teacher, and in this 
way they could observe the trans- 
formations and variations introduced 
by the imagination of the composer. 
It also helped them to become familiar 
with the songs more rapidly. 

Under the heading of popular music 

1 Volume I: “Espanha,” No. 63; “O cravo,” 
No. 10; “Vai abébora”; “O anel que tu me 
deste,” No. 8; “Bela Pastora,” No. 15; “O cas- 
telo,” No. 32. The piano arrangement of the 
song “Terezinha de oar is listed as No. 1 in 
the collection called Cirandas, and the song 


“Pobre cega” is No. 5 in the same collection. 
Villa Lobos is the composer of both of these. 
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in Brazil there are three distinct sub- 
divisions: salon music, popular songs, 
and dance music. As an illustration of 
salon music I discussed and performed 
some of the piano works of Ernesto 
Nazareth (1867-1932). Though not a 
writer of songs, this composer created 
melodies of unmistakable beauty and 
real Brazilian flavor. It is amazing that 
a popular composer of limited tech- 
nical equipment should have been able 
to produce the happy combinations of 
syncopated rhythms which give his 
works movement and power and at 
the same time to engage in so many 
surprising experiments ‘of a technical 
nature. His works became a source of 
inspiration to other composers with 
more extensive backgrounds of musical 
education, such as Heitor Villa Lobos, 
Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, Brasilio 
Itiberé, and others. The lesson on the 
work of Nazareth was illustrated by 
one of his piano compositions, a com- 
position entitled “Bregeiro,” a Brazilian 
tango. 

Popular dance music and the music 
of the Carioca Carnaval in Rio de Ja- 
neiro were also studied, though not so 
thoroughly as other material because 
of the temporary popularity of music 
of this type. The students enjoyed 
learning to sing and beat out the samba 
“Brazil.” They already knew the 
North American version with English 
lyrics. The Carnaval march “A cidade 
maravilhosa,” which tells of the beau- 
ties of Rio de Janeiro, also appealed 
greatly to the students, probably be- 
cause they found it easy to assimilate 
the basic universal rhythm of the 
march. 


BRAZILIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 


After learning a Brazilian folk 
melody, the attention of the class 
turned to the history of Brazilian clas- 
sical music. This constituted one of 
the most significant features of the 
entire course. Every lecture was pre- 
ceded by a short exposition of the 
historical and cultural background of 
the period, considering music as one 
of its aspects. Outstanding figures and 
tendencies of each musical period 
were carefully discussed and illustrated 
at the piano. Unfortunately, it was im- 
possible to let the students hear some 
of the art songs so representative of 
the music of Brazil." Excellent examples 
of this type of music are the songs of 
Alberto Nepomuceno (1864-1920), 
Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez (1897- ), and 
Camargo Guarnieri (1907- ). Per- 
formance during this part of the class 
was restricted almost entirely to the 
literature of the piano, that is, works 
originally composed for that instru- 
ment. Because of their historical and 
artistic importance, however, piano 
transcriptions of excerpts from operas 
and choral and orchestral works were 
also played, such as the “Fugato” 
(Kyrie from the Requiem Mass) by 
Padre José Mauricio (1767 -1830), the 
Overture to the opera “II Guarany” by 
Carlos Gomes (1836-1896), and 
“Batuque” taken from the “Sym- 


1 Carleton Sprague Smith lists as examples of 
the three types of Latin American music rural 
folk music, urban popular music, and art music 
—the corrido and alabado for the first, Estrellita 
and Cielito Lindo for the second, and Revueltas, 
Nepomuceno, and Mignone among the art 
music composers. Survey Graphic, March, 1941, 


p- 179. 
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honic Suite” of Alberto Nepomuceno. 

The latter part of each class period 
was devoted to the singing of songs 
learned in previous lessons. Closing 
the period with this review gave the 
students an opportunity to memorize 
Brazilian folk songs and the pleasure 
of singing them as a group. 


CLASS PROCEDURE 


In order to illustrate the procedure 
followed in a typical class, I shall de- 
scribe in detail the one which dealt 
with Francisco Manuel da Silva (1795- 
1865), composer of the Brazilian 
National Anthem. I decided that the 
music of the day should be of a 
patriotic nature, and following the 
plan of always teaching a new folk 
song, I selected one called “Marcha, 
soldado” (March, Soldier), a “ring 
around the rosy” sung by Brazilian 
children as they play. I then per- 
formed “Espanha” by Villa Lobos 
(No. 63 in Vol. 1 of the Practical 
Guide). Here the melody of “Marcha, 
soldado” surges forth in an elaborate 
treatment, a “miniature” of striking 
pianistic effect. As another example of 
nationalism in modern Brazilian music 
and the use of popular tunes, the 
“Marcha dos soldadinhos desafinados” 
by Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez was 
played. In this selection, the theme of 
the military anthem “Cangio do sol- 
dado” is treated with wholesome verve 
and humor. 

We then passed along to the study 
of Brazilian history and the events of 
the period from 1795 to 1865, includ- 
ing the establishment of the independ- 
ence of Brazil. Francisco Manuel da 


Silva, the author of the Brazilian Na- 
tional Anthem, was the singer of the 
glories of the independence of Brazil. 
After a study of the life and works 
of the composer, the Anthem was 
played and sung by the teacher and 
then taught to the pupils. To bring 
the class to a close in harmony with 
the spirit which had been developed, 
I asked the students to sing the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

On another occasion when the com- 
poser Brasilio Itiberé was being studied, 
I felt it opportune to analyze the gen- 
eral characteristics of syncopation, and 
particularly its use in modern Brazilian 
music. The detailed analysis of synco- 
pation in its usual occurrences seemed 
to me very useful since it is also found 
in rich and varied form in the folk and 
classical music of North America. 
“Xango” and “Estudo,” both composi- 
tions of Brasilio Itiberé, were then 
performed for the class. The “Estudo,” 
an intelligently thought out and well- 
developed piece, was the pivot around 
which the lesson revolved. Its purpose 
is to facilitate the understanding and 
execution of syncopation, although its 
performance requires very advanced 
technique and interpretative insight. 
Various different rhythmical patterns 
were beaten out on drums by the 
students. The importance of the mu- 
sical phenomenon of syncopation and 
the effect of percussion in modern 
North American and Brazilian music 
were stressed. I feel that the students, 
only slightly developed musically and 
familiar only with North American 
popular music as they were before tak- 
ing the course, were enabled, among 
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other things, better to appreciate their 
own native music through the study of 
syncopation. 

Informal conversations after class 
are, in my opinion, invaluable. They 
give the students an opportunity to ask 
questions which lack of time or other 
circumstances prevented during class. 
They also afford the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to inform the students about 
where to obtain Brazilian sheet music, 
and to give other useful information. 

To bring the course to a close, I 
gave a piano recital. The program was 
as follows: 


I. Brazilian music: 


Poly phonic 
ere re José Mauricio 
Romantic 
Pierrot 
Saudade ..- Henrique Oswaldo 


Etude No. 2 


II. Spanish music: 
Jeunes filles au jardin........... 
Federico Monpou 
Spanish Dance No. 5........... 
Enrique Granados 
Danza del Amor Brujo.......... 
Manuel de Falla 


III. Contemporary Brazilian music: 


Vai abébora 7 
O pintor de Canai 
A pobre cega ee Villa Lobos 
Vamos atraz da 

serra, Calunga 





The group of modern Spanish pieces 
served to illustrate the most essential 
differences between Spanish and Bra- 
zilian music. This type of comparative 
study is useful at times to offset a 
natural tendency to exaggerate the 
influence of Spanish music upon that 
of Brazil. 


In the study of any language, con- 
sideration should be given to the cul- 
ture of the people who speak that 
language. By culture is meant the 
history, geography, economics, poli- 
tics, arts, crafts, dances, folklore, food, 
manners, customs, religions, and music 
of the country. For that reason, in the 
study of Brazil much consideration 
was given to the music of the country. 
For music is always an essential part 
of the study of the culture of a coun- 
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The Benjamin Franklin Childhood Center 


ETTA ROSE BAILEY 


PRINCIPAL, MATTHEW F. MAURY SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 


:. experimental development of 
a childhood center was included 
as part of the 1943 Summer Session 
program of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Two basic pur- 

es were involved. First, it was the 
judgment of the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Teaching that 
effective utilization of the existing 
resources of a community in develop- 
ing a'summer program for children is 
a major challenge to educators. It was 
proposed, therefore, to see what a 
group of teachers could do during the 
Summer Session in utilizing the re- 
sources of a particular community to 
serve the needs of its children. Second, 
it was the judgment of the staff that 
participation in the development of 
such a program would be an oppor- 
tunity of great worth for a selected 
group of graduate students. 

An eastside neighborhood in New 
York City was selected as the setting 
for the experiment. There were many 
reasons for this selection, as will be-- 
come evident from the description of 
the center which follows. The author 
was invited to direct the work. 

The members of the Department of 
Curriculum and Teaching prepared 
certain general guides for the experi- 
ment which provided direction for the 


work. Among these guides, the follow- 
ing statement of purposes and activi- 
ties was found most helpful: 

“The purpose of this experiment is 
to mobilize the resources of a New 
York City neighborhood for desirable 
extended school activities for children 
of elementary school age during six 
weeks of the summer period. For a 
number of years notable progress has 
been made in the Benjamin Franklin 
High School neighborhood in develop- 
ing community solidarity and re- 
sponsibility. Therefore, this particular 
neighborhood is regarded as a fortunate 
setting for the present experiment. 

“The experiment entails the follow- 
ing specific activities: 

1. Study of materials and resources 
available during the months of June, 
July, and August in the given com- 
munity for the education of children 
from 5-12 years of age. 

2. Study of the ways in which 
Teachers College can utilize its Sum- 
mer Session resources in serving the 
children of this community. 

3. Study of the ways in which 
Teachers College can cooperate with 
other educational agencies for the ex- 
tension of summer services to children 
of elementary school age. 

4. Utilization of resources for a 
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continuous, extended school service for 
children of elementary school age. 

5. Making a record and report of 
the developing procedures in providing 
this extended school service for chil- 
dren in this specific urban community 
along with appropriate recommenda- 
tions and conclusions.” 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
CENTER 


On Jrly 6 eleven graduate students 
at Teac..ers College began formulat- 
ing plans to operate a children’s center 
for six weeks at Benjamin Franklin 
High School. We had come to New 
York from different sections of the 
country for the Summer Session at 
Teachers College. Strangers to one 
another, we found ourselves faced with 
the responsibility of undertaking a 
new enterprise in a community totally 
new to us. Our first concern, there- 
fore, was to build ourselves into a 
strong working group, united in its 
purposes and enthusiastic about its op- 
portunities. We spent a week meeting 
and talking and planning together. 
During this time we went back and 
forth into the community, consulting 
with people and returning to the Col- 
lege to talk over our problems in staff 
meetings. As we exchanged ideas, the 
challenge of an uncharted situation be- 
gan to catch the imagination of the 
group. All of us had worked with 
children chiefly in formal teaching 
situations. We felt that this was an 
opportunity for living with children in 
a fuller sense. The prevailing attitude 
was expressed in this aim: “We shall 
not teach a moment: yet we shall en- 
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deavor to do the best teaching we have 
ever done.” 

The group worked both as a whole, 
and in groups of twos and threes, as 
we studied the various problems that 
seemed to have a bearing on the emerg- 
ing program. The following were some 
of the questions to which answers 
were sought: 

What are the elementary schools 
that serve these children? 

What kind of programs do they 
offer? 

What child care centers, if any, are 
operating summer programs for the 
children of this community? 

What are the parents of the children 
doing during the hours of the day? 

What of the children’s homes and 
their home life? 

What recreational programs are pro- 
vided by the community? 

What hours do they operate? 

What facilities in this high school 
building are available and suitable for 
the children of elementary school age? 

What agencies in the community 
other than the Benjamin Franklin 
High School are interested in develop- 
ing this program? 

‘What is there in legendary or his- 
torical background of ‘the community 
upon w hich we can build? 

Will the services have to be 
to the community? 

Are there people in the community 
who would contribute to the program 
services? 

How can we get pupils for the Cen- 
ter? 


What 


“sold” 


the 


materials available in 


homes of the children might we use? 
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What kind of program do the chil- 
dren need? 

Would parents be able and willing 
to have the children pay for lunch? 

Are there certain work experiences 

arents would be interested in having 
us help the children carry on? 

What school patterns should we ap- 

ly to our new organization? 

Should we have “class” organiza- 
tions? 

Should we arrange children in age 

oups? 

Must daily attendance be kept? 

Should children be required to come 
on time? If so, at what time? 

What routine must be established 
to carry on a good program of living? 

How can we know when we have 
planned a program of balanced living 
that meets the children’s needs? 

How can we, in a boys’ high school 
building arranged for formal instruc- 
tion, find a spot roomy enough to 
create for ourselves a homelike, attrac- 
tive environment? 


During this first week of planning 
we held conferences with the admin- 
istrators of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, with representatives of 
the Union Settlement House, the 
Board of Education, Children’s Li- 
braries, and the Museum of Natural 
History. We explored the Benjamin 
Franklin High School building in or- 
der to locate a suitable place for the 
Childhood Center. We visited the 
recreation centers in the neighborhood 
to find out the types of programs being 
offered and the hours during which 
they were offered. 


The staff arrived at the following 
tentative proposals regarding the pro- 
gram. It would operate each day, 
Tuesday through Friday, from nine to 
one in the morning. On Monday it 
would operate as an afternoon pro- 
gram from one to five. This would 
leave Monday morning to be devoted 
to staff meetings at the College for 
evaluation of results and plans for re- 
directing the program where necessary. 


THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


On Friday and Saturday of the first 
week we worked in the school build- 
ing planning the physical setup. We 
wanted the children to have sufficient 
space to be unrestricted in movements. 
The southeast corner of the _ base- 
ment—one continuous stretch of 
space—was designated as the home of 
the Childhood Center. We prepared 
an attractive library and lounge ad- 
joining it; in this lounge group meet- 
ings with advisers were to be held 
daily, and here we expected to 
receive parents who were to be cor- 
dially invited to come to visit with us. 
We decorated the walls of the library 
with colorful hangings and paintings 
made by children. Bookcases and 
beautiful children’s books were assem- 
bled there. Rugs on which boys and 
girls might sit to read or listen to 
stories were provided. An _ outside, 
double-door overlooking the grass and 
the river was opened wide. Growing 
plants and flowers artistically arranged 
were brought into the room. The 
grand piano was opened, inviting 
children to sing or to listen or to learn 
to play a tune themselves. 
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Down the hall an arts and crafts 
room was equipped for children to 
work in clay, to paint pictures, and to 
sew by hand or on a machine, or to 
work in wood. Materials were care- 
fully arranged—‘‘a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” 
After the children began to work, the 
original decorative scheme was con- 
stantly changed to make use of the 
children’s material. 

Down the hall the faculty dining 
room was converted into an attractive 
dining room for the children. Smaller 
tables were brought in for the younger 
ones. Tables were arranged to bring 
groups together, with flowers in color- 
ful glass containers on each table. One 
of the high school gymnasiums was 
transformed into a children’s game 
room. Game tables covered with gay 
colored oilcloth were placed in the 
room. Areas were planned for different 
kinds of play activities and appropriate 
equipment was provided. A dozen dark 
bulletin boards in the hall were covered 
with white paper so that the children 
might display their paintings where all 
might enjoy them. 

The following materials were pur- 
chased, rented, or borrowed: 
Modeling clay, soo lbs. 

White pine — boards and strips 

Powder paint, 2 lbs. each color 

Nails — assorted sizes, 4 Ibs. 

Handsaws, 2 

Hammers, 2 

Keyhole saws, 2 

Coping saws, 2 

Coping saw blades, 4 dozen 

Wood file, 1 

Wooden wheels—assorted sizes, 6 dozen 


Wooden button rings, assorted sizes, 
1 dozen 








Oilcloth, 6 yards 

Pan for finger paint 

Materials for mixing finger paint 

Paint brushes, 1 dozen 

Pencils, 3 dozen 

Thread, needles, pins 

Rickrack, 3 rolls 

Bias tape, 2 rolls 

Cotton batting, 5 Ibs. 

Metal tags, 1 inch in diameter for mem-_ | 
bership tags, 200 

Scotch tape, 2 large rolls 

Gum labels, 3 boxes 

Thumb tacks, 1 dozen boxes 

Paper towels, 2 cases 

Clay tools, 1 dozen 

Wire baskets for typewriters, 3 

Three ty pew riters (rented) 

One sewing machine (rented) 

A work bench 

Five children’s bookcases (borrowed) 

Children’s books (borrowed), 100 

Exhibits, loaned by the Museum of Nat- 
ural History 


Enamel paint, 6 one-half pint cans Fi 
Wood glue, 1 can Su 
Turpentine, 1 quart 
Dowel rods—assorted sizes, 1 dozen 
Sandpaper, 1 dozen sheets 
Paste, 2 jars 
Crayons, 3 packages 
Colored chalk, 1 box 
Paper: 
Newsprint—white 18” x 24" — I ream 
24” xX 36” —t1 ream |} 
Construction paper, that al colors, | 
12” x 18”, 5 packages ly 
9” x 12”, 5 packages |g 
yping paper, 1 ream i> 
Carbon paper, 1 package | 
Oak tag 24” x 36”, 5 sheets \ 
Shelf paper, 12” wide, 18 rolls h 
Craft paper, 36”, 1 roll t 
Crépe paper streamers, 4 rolls Q 
Cloth: , 
Cheesecloth for butterfly nets, 3 yards , 
Short length prints for sewing, 6 yards 
Unbleached muslin, 15 yards ‘ 
Tea toweling, 10 yards t 
Red linen for overseas caps, 10 yards 1 
1 
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Fibre rugs, 2 

Supplementary items to enhance the 
lunch (bought when needed): 
Napkins 
Raw carrots 
Parsley 
Raw turnips 
Raisins 


ENROLLING THE CHILDREN 


Some seventeen eleven- and twelve- 
year-old boys who had come to the 
school asking to join a typewriting 
class were the nucleus of the group. 
We agreed to take them into the Child- 
hood Center and on Monday morning, 
they, with forty-one other boys and 
girls who had heard about the Center, 
came in to register. As the children 
registered they were asked to look 
around and explore the various oppor- 
tunities available for them. Explore 
they did, with eager eyes. Some of 
them began working immediately with 
materials. Others helped complete the 
arrangement of the physical plant. 
They painted signs necessary to regu- 
late traffic. They assumed responsi- 
bility for opening and closing the 
many windows necessary for ventila- 
tion in the basement rooms, and for 
cleaning the washrooms each day. 
Some chose the work of laying out 
materials in the morning and placing 
them in the proper places at the close 
of day. 

We explained that it would be in- 
teresting to have a Center made up of 
boys and girls of all the ages between 
six and twelve. The boys and girls 
were asked to invite their brothers and 
sisters and friends to come with them 


the second day. The second day they 


113 
did return with their friends — boys of 
the gang —, with the explanation each 
time, “John wants to join.” The Cen- 
ter seemed to be starting off as a boys’ 
club. A mothers’ meeting was called 
and they heard a discussion of plans 
for the Center. The day following one 
of the women present at the meeting 
rounded up eighteen girls and boys, 
including her two boys, and brought 
them in. The advisers had felt that 
seventy-five children would be as many 
as could be accommodated within the 
space with the materials and equip- 
ment available. By the fourth day this 
number had been enrolled and there- 
after a new problem arose. Each day 
some child would come with a friend 
saying, “Can he join?” Agreement was 
made with the children that as mem- 
bers dropped out (a number of them 
were planning to go two weeks to 
camp), new members would be taken 
from this group to fill their places. It 
was also agreed that when work got 
well under way, if it seemed possible 
to do so we would increase the num- 
ber of members. We kept the names 
of each child who applied for admis- 
sion and turned over in our minds 
some plan by which we could offer 
them during the summer some special 
treat in the way of an entertainment 
planned for the community. During 
the five weeks that the Center was 
operating we served 147 children. 
Fighty of these attended regularly. Of 
the others some came in for a few days 
as visitors only and others enrolled but 
left the city for camp or visits to rela- 
tives. 

It was planned that each staff mem- 
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ber would serve as adviser to a group 
of children assigned to her. As the 
children entered the Center in the 
morning, they would go immediately 
to talk with their own adviser who 
would always try to help each child 
make plans for a good day in the Cen- 
ter. During the last half hour before 
the lunch period children would meet 
in groups with their respective advisers, 
discussing any matter that had a bear- 
ing upon the life of the group. Adults 
and children working together, pre- 
paring and revising plans for carrying 
on the life of the group, was probably 
the most significant aspect of the entire 
program. This procedure created an 
atmosphere that said to each child, 
“What you think is important. What 
you propose will count in conducting 
the affairs of the Center.” 

In addition to serving as adviser to 
a group of children, each staff member 
chose one of the four areas, where the 
children would be working, for her 
responsibility in directing the pro- 
gram. 

The goal set for the work was that 
of carrying on cooperatively with 
children and parents a program of 
good living designed for this particular 
group. Our first endeavor was to 
create an atmosphere in the physical 
arrangement of the plant that would 
contribute to good living. Therefore 
we brought into the environment as 
many interesting materials attractive 
to children as possible. We planned to 
add as rapidly as possible new ma- 
terials and activities. The second effort 
was to improve the quality of living 
within the group. In order to do this 


we needed to know each boy and gir] 
as a person. Immediately on enrolling 
a child we went into his home to talk 
with his parents. We felt it exceed- 
ingly important that parents and 
children look upon us as their friends 
and upon our program as an effort to 
serve their needs. This attitude we felt 
would help free children to explore 
intelligently the environment of the 
Center and to face problems of real 
worth and interest to them. 


BUILDING PERSONALITY 


Personality release these children 
needed. In many cases we found timid- 
ity, suspicion of teachers, lack of confi- 
dence in self, a low level of initiative 
and creativity, dependency upon 
adults for direction and goal-setting, 
all these standing between boys and 
girls and the vigorous expression of 
their own interesting selves. 

All the children were at first hesi- 
tant to draw and paint with spon- 
taneity and abandonment. One day it 
was necessary to make a poster an- 
nouncing the coming of a dancer who 
was to perform the next day for the 
children. Going into the arts and crafts 
room the adviser found two ten- year- 
old girls idly chatting at the table. She 
said to them, “Are you busy? Would 
you like to make a poster announcing 
the dancer?” “Pll draw the dancer’s 
picture,” spoke the first girl. “You 


can’t,” said the second. “In school you 
were no good in drawing. You know 
that.” “Y es, in school,” replied the 
first girl, “but this is entirely different.” 
All of the art materials were at first 
gingerly handled, and used but slightlv. 
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Ralph started the painting. He took 
his seat before a vase on the window 
sill, and meticulously worked to copy 
it. He drew a circle around it to finish 
it off. His picture remained mounted 
alone on the bulletin board in the hall 
for several days. In time the children 
began to paint pictures that were “all 
in their heads” and the halls and dining 
room were constantly decorated with 
them. “Beautiful Scenery,” “A Tur- 
tle,” “Angels Filled the Sky,” “Our 
Workshop,” “Just a Girl’s Head”— 
each reflected a child trying to express 
his own ideas in his own way. 

Pat came in the first day strutting 
with quick, vivacious movements. He 
talked in the loudest voice and always 
sought the center of the stage. Always 
giggling and scuffing w ith the boy 
nearest him he reflected the self-con- 
sciousness and embarrassment that he 
felt. Sitting in a group listening to a 
story he made wise cracks. He went 
to work with the rhythms group the 
first day it met, but sat at the edge 
laughing and creating self-conscious- 
ness in others. He very soon made a 
fine tool case to be used in the wood- 
work section and he was exceedingly 
proud of this. He closed the windows 
regularly at the end of each day. This 
was not an easy task and he did it well. 
He helped a group of boys clean the 
boys’ washroom after the day’s work 
was over. He wrote on the typewriter, 
for the children of the Center, a 
“thank-you” note to a friend who had 
bestowed a favor on the group. He 
continued to explore every oppor- 
tunity for living at the Center and he 
came regularly, never missing a day. 


As the advisers arrived in the morning, 
he was always in the group waiting on 
the steps. With some of his friends he 
staged a play. Finally, without laughing 
at himself, he entered into the rhyth- 
mic play, creating with the group 
appropriate steps to “Turkey in the 
Straw.” The following are bits of his 
conversation with the boy sitting next 
to him in the auditorium as they 
watched a ballet performance the day 
before the Center closed. At the end of 
a highly imaginative number entitled 
“The Eagle” he said, “Oh, did you see 
his eins all wrinkled up? He jumps 
so high, too. He is like a monster.” As 
the next curtain rose, he said, “I am 
not going to talk a bit. I am just going 
to watch and watch. I bet this is going 
to be the prettiest yet.” After the 
dance “The Little White Donkey,” he 
said, “Gee, I thought it was a real 
donkey. I wonder what the next will 
be.” As days passed in the Center, Pat 
had forgotten himself in eager expres- 
sion. The advisers who had seen him in 
the beginning in the role of a trouble- 
some boy were delighted in seeing his 
growth in expression of his own attrac- 
tive personality. 


GROUP LIVING 


While the individual children who 
constituted the group were finding in 
their daily lives opportunity for per- 
sonality release, a fine experience in 
group living was constantly dev elop- 
ing. Evidence of this could be seen in 
many and varied kinds of situations, 
the total of which clearly reflected a 
beginning of the process of living and 
working together. The first feverish 
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enthusiasm for getting into woodwork 
(usually the making of a hand gun) 
settled down into a studied, earnest 
endeavor to complete interesting pieces 
of work, such as boats of all models, 
wagons, carts, motorized army equip- 
ment, benches, stools. 

Two costume boxes prepared by a 
college class for the children of the 
Center were a source of continuous 
delight. Dressing up and producing 
plays went on every day and this in- 
volved the carrying out of group plans 
for returning stage properties to their 
places. Some children learned valuable 
lessons regarding the meaning of the 
ownership of property. 

During the first week of the Center 
a representative from the New York 
Public Library told a long and thrilling 
story to a group of the. children. In- 
stantly at the close of the story the 
group arose en masse and passed out 
of the room, paying no attention 
whatsoever to the guest. The advisers 
brought this to the attention of each 
group. Children learned to feel their 
responsibility for courteous attention 
to guests of the Center. Thereafter, 
when story tellers came, as they did 
every day, the children talked with 
the guest and somebody always 
thanked her for coming. 

At certain times the group reached 
a high peak in expression of beauty. 
For illustration, the Capping Service 
in the beginning of the session was one 
of the high days for children and 
adults. The advisers felt that the chil- 
dren would respond enthusiastically 
to a ceremonial and that such, perhaps, 


would help bring group solidarity. 


And so it did. On registering, each child 
had been given a stout tag with a metal 
rim on which his name was written 
and which he wore constantly on his 
belt. It was decided that caps would 
be made for the members. They were 
cut like overseas caps and made of the 
school colors, dubonet and orange. 
Parents and children and_ teachers 
shared in the making of these. When 
the caps were finished, the ceremonial 
meeting, a part of which was “the lay- 
ing on of the caps,” took place. One 
individual at a time presented himself 
in front of the school principal, who 
fitted him with the cap and made 
comments that the children enjoyed. 
He, in turn, was presented with a 
scroll tied with a red ribbon and 
signed by each charter member of the 
Benjamin Franklin Childhood Center. 

The lunch hour each day became a 
refining influence upon group living. 
The children enjoyed the friendliness 
and warmth and beauty of the room 
they had helped create. The first lunch 
day when they assembled there were 
fresh flowers on every table. Several 
commented, “Are they real?” and 
they learned that the flowers had been 
sent to them by a friend. The next day 
when Richard’s turn at the typewriter 
came, he carefully wrote this letter for 


all the children: 


Dear Miss B————: 


We all like the flowers and we all want 
to thank you. We will appreciate it if 
you can come to visit us. We have a 
bouquet on each table in the lunchroom, 
and it makes the lunchroom sparkle up. 


Sincerely yours, 
Richard P. 
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The experience of dining together 
was carefully planned in the groups by 
the advisers and the children. Details 
for hand washing before eating were 
thoughtfully considered. Good table 
manners and courtesy to others were 
discussed. Every day when the chil- 
dren entered the room informally, they 
conducted themselves with restraint 
and poise. They handled the trays 
adeptly and quietly. They talked nat- 
urally and enthusiastically with the 
group at the table. “Gee, isn’t this a 
good lunch?” one said. “And all for 
ten cents. In a restaurant you pay ten 
cents for a glass of milk and one sand- 
wich this size.” Individuals felt pride 
in having their boats and pictures dis- 
play red on the walls and tables. A group 
worked every day setting the table 
and planning the meals. They cut 
the large sandwiches sent from the 
central kitchen into finger sandwiches, 
which they arranged artistically on 
the plates and “touched” with greens 
or strips of carrots on the top of the 
bread. 

Participating in a beautiful program 
with all of the children of the com- 
munity was also a significant experi- 
ence for members of the Childhood 
Center. A few days before the close of 
the term all children who had applied 
for membership after registration was 
closed received personal letters inviting 
them to the closing festival. Handbills 
were prepared and advisers walked out 
into the streets that were, as always, 
filled with children. Members of the 
Center crowded around, bringing 
their friends and taking the handbills. 
In this way word was spread through 


the neighborhood that the Childhood 
Center at its closing festival was to be 
the host of all the children in the 
neighborhood and their parents also. 
The program was to be given in the 
main auditorium which seats two 
thousand people. Edwin Strawbridge, 
who teaches the ballet for the Clare 
Tree Major plays, was invited to give 
the ballet performance planned for a 
children’s audience. Early in the morn- 
ing boys and girls began to assemble 
outside the doors for the 10 o'clock 
performance. Those with _ letters 
proudly presented them saying, “I 
have a letter inviting me to the show.” 
They filled half the seats of the large 
auditorium. 

In arranging the program, the staff 
had in mind offering the children in 
the community the most beautiful pro- 
gram possible. Knowing that the dance 
as an art form is less familiar to the 
children than are other art forms, they 
wondered about its reception. After 
the first number they had no fears. 
The audience loved it. They talked 
enthusiastically between dances while 
the artist changed his costumes. The 
moment the stage was set for the next 
number, a hush fell over the audience. 
At the close the children bubbled over. 
Dominick’s comment on “The Vaga- 
bond,” made with gestures and move- 
ments to reproduce it, were typical: 
“That poor man! Got no money. Got 
no friends. He got nothing. Poor thing! 
I went up and laid a penny on the 
stage.” This morning children, who 
in the early days of the Center had 
seen rhythmic expression only as bodily 
contortions to be laughed at, sat en- 
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tranced by the mood created by the 
artist. 


WORKING WITH THE PARENTS 


Boys and girls registered in the Cen- 
ter lived in an area extending from 
Pleasant Avenue where the school is 
located, across First Avenue to Second, 
and from 114th Street to 120th. Their 
parents are Italian. A number of the 
mothers do not speak English. They 
live in large crowded apartment 
houses, five and six stories high. Many 
of the homes have modern electrical 
equipment and these, though crowded, 
are neatly kept. Some of them, how- 
ever, present an entirely different pic- 
ture of five or six children living in 
ugly, crowded, noisy quarters looking 
out over courtyards littered with 
refuse. The children, of course, loaf 
and play in the street, several floors 
down from the apartments. The 
parents seem to be aware of the diffi- 
cult problems of their community. A 
number of them expressed to the ad- 
visers, In one way or another, their 
feeling that bad conditions cause 
children to get into trouble and that 
parents ought to work to improve 
these conditions. One mother spoke 
out in a parent meeting, as she was 
urging the group to support the Child- 
hood Center, saying, “We, of course, 
live in one of the worst slum areas of 
the city, but we can make it better if 
we try. I don’t think we ought to want 
to move away, but stay here and make 
this community better.” They are ex- 
ceedingly proud of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School and of its service 
to the community. They are anxious 


for plans to be made to include the 
girls in the high school program. In 
group meetings and in conversations 
in the home, they reflected their aware- 
ness of community problems. 

In the early days of the Center, 
when advisers went into the homes, 
the parents received them in a some- 
what casual and noncommittal manner. 
The question asked by a father was 
characteristic. “What has my son done 
that is bad?” He was instantly on the 
defensive. On finding that the visit was 
friendly, the attitude quickly changed 
and the parents became the most cour- 
teous of hosts. Their cordiality was 
always impressive. Rarely did an ad- 
viser visit in a home when refreshments 
were not served. After the first few 
days of the Center, when the children 
had talked about it in the homes, the 
parents began to make interesting 
comments to the advisers. One father 
said, “My boys talk about it all the 
time and get up early in the morning 
to get ready to go back to it. I wish 
they would go to school like this.” 

On each visit to the homes the ad- 
visers invited the parents to come to 
the Center to visit, or, better still, to 
participate in the work. Some of them 
responded saying they were “too 
busy.” Some, speaking through the 
child as interpreter, said their inability 
to speak English kept them away. 
Each time such a response came the 
advisers understood that the parents 
were not voicing their real reason for 
not coming to school. A number who 
did not accept the invitation to come to 
the Center wrote notes to the advisers 
reflecting a cooperative attitude: 
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Dear Miss Etta Rose Bailey: 


Very pleased that you like to have m 
3 boys, Frank, Charles, Alfred, Jr., 
school. I can do my work. About aa 
lunch — write on paper the sum you 
need, will give money to my son to give 
to you. 
Yours truly, 


Mrs. Anna B, 


Invitations to every special occasion 
were prepared for the parents by the 
children and the advisers continuously 
urged them to bring their mothers and 
fathers to the Center. As time passed, 
there was no doubt in our minds of the 
understanding, on the part of parents, 
of our sincerity in insisting that they 
could be of help i in operating the pro- 
gram. 

Serving lunch appeared to the com- 
munity to be a radical departure. A 
group of parents was invited to discuss 
the possibility of introducing the lunch 
as part of the program. One expressed 
opposition to it saying that children 
should go home for lunch. At the close 
of the meeting a committee of parents 
was formed to work with the staff in 
studying the possibilities. This com- 
mittee worked diligently. The mother 
expressing opposition in the meeting 
ended by being one of the most enthusi- 
astic supporters. She visited the lunch- 
room frequently, bringing her hus- 
band. She commented on the fine table 
manners of the children and wondered 
why they did not act this way in their 
homes. 

During the last week of the Center 
parents made trips to school to express 
their most cordial appreciation of the 
work and their regret at seeing it close. 


One asked how the advisers had won 
the love and respect of the children. 
Some expressed surprise to see chil- 
dren carrying responsibilities so well. 
Two spoke of the fact that there 
seemed to have been less trouble in the 
streets with the children on their block 
this summer. Their goodbyes were 
heartwarming. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
MADE BY THE STAFF 


Relationships with parents. Work- 
ing with parents in a sincere, unre- 
strained, and relaxed fashion builds real 
friendships. This gives security to 
parents and teachers and children and 
frees them all to go on with the pro- 
gram. This is the cornerstone of suc- 
cess. 

All persons concerned with a pro- 
gram should participate in visualizing 
and planning the total program. This, 
of course, involves discussion with 
parents in the very beginning and their 
cooperation in designing the whole. 
This year there were available, at the 
beginning, no clues as to parents who 
were interested and no means of get- 
ting in touch with such a group. Those 
whose children enrolled this year at 
the Center will most likely be a nucleus 
for next year’s group. 

Relationships within the staff. Dur- 
ing the planning, as necessity de- 
manded, the staff divided itself into 
sub-committees to deal with details of 
the emerging program. Each sub- 
group, however, was always function- 
ally related to the whole and to every 
other group. Sub-groups did not re- 
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main static. This kind of organization 
and administration seemed to provide 
freedom for all to function within the 
whole, not simply within one or two 
parts of it. 

Child Relationships. Children need 
security that is gained by close attach- 
ment to some adult. The younger the 
children the closer this attachment 
should be. Assigning advisers to groups 
was our effort to meet this need. 

Children need a place designated as 
their own in which to keep property 
which is their own. The lockers in the 
washrooms, marked with each child’s 
name, were made available. 

Children need the opportunity to 
become identified with small and larger 
groups. “Living” is enriched by op- 
portunity for association with groups 
of different age levels. Groups were 
never static and changed often. 

Providing appropriate equipment 
and material in sufficient quantity in 
itself solves many problems of child 
guidance. It was noticeable that before 
one could scarcely turn around, upon 
unlocking the doors in the morning, 


numbers of children were hard at 
work, just as if they had not left the 
day before. It may be that much time 
has been wasted in the past in “getting 
children ready to work.” 


We who participated in this pro- 
gram hope that the account here pre- 
sented will be suggestive for those who 
expect to develop childhood and youth 
centers in their own communities, 
Despite any shortcomings or limita- 
tions in this initial effort, we feel that 
definite gains were made by all con- 
cerned —by the children, by their 
parents, and by ourselves. The child- 
hood center idea has promise as a year- 
round project in the community, no 
matter what form of organization it 
may take. Finally, we mention again 
the phenomenon which was most 
striking and which has probably ap- 
peared to most teachers at one time or 
another — the rapid unfolding of child 
personality in an atmosphere of happy 
living, freed from the formalized re- 
straint characteristic of so many class- 
rooms. 
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THE INGLIS LECTURE OF 1943* 


suBject and a lecturer produce a lec- 

ture. If we may add in the premises the 
adjective “good,” the result is good. For- 
tunately, the addition may be made in this 
case. The present reviewer sees in this little 
book, the Inglis Lecture of 1943 — Second- 
ary Education as Public Policy —a writing 
of outstanding significance and challenge. 

With few exceptions it will be admitted 
that this is the secondary age in education. 
The significance of the phrase, “as public 
policy,” is not so commonly recognized. 
Public policy is a strategic conceptual basis 
from which to view education. The under- 
standing of policy, as a process, is likewise 
essential to the tactical success of the educa- 
tional leader in these days. The policy proc- 
ess consists, fundamentally, of three phases: 
the development of policy, the enactment of 
policy, and the execution of policy. This is 
a simple trilogy but one too often not con- 
sidered. Mort called on his hearers and his 
readers to develop policy in the light of all 
pertinent external conditions and always 
with willingness to change as need be. 

Paul Mort is not a secondary educationist. 
His characterizing work has been in educa- 
tional finance and adaptability. His research 
contributions and those stimulated by him 
in these two fields are outstanding in educa- 
tional history. Above all states, New York 
was his greatest laboratory. It is perfectly 
apparent, however, that no one could study 
finance and adaptability, as he has, without 
achieving top background for dealing with 
secondary education as public policy. 


Whatever Mort touches has a vigor and 
a freshness of approach that, if disconcert- 
ing, is at least challenging. I am constrained 
to find in him much of Alexander Inglis, in 
whose memory these lectures were estab- 
lished, Inglis was a decade perhaps in the 
vanguard of both Mort and this reviewer, 
but we both knew him. In his lecture Mort 
paid an anecdotal tribute to him which I 
wish might have found its informal way into 
the print. 

What shall be said, briefly as needs be, 
about the author’s treatment of the subject, 
and his conclusions? Referring to the com- 
placent belief that the remarkable growth in 
secondary school enrollments was a sign 
that our schooling was good, the author 
holds false satisfaction responsible for failure 
to be constructively critical of the new gov- 
ernmental service designed for youth. When 
CCC and the like came along, instead of 
suggesting “the sharing with youth of au- 
thentic work as well as relief work,” Mort 
says, “we became parties to a crime against 
human personality, artificial deferment of 
the recognition of maturity” (p. 5). His fear 
of the “wrong turning” is that we will not 
get a more realistic view of the outside 
world than we have had, “The question is,” 
he says, “can we broaden the school frame 
of reference to include these economic 
problems so that the full powers of educa- 
tion may be used to our national benefit?” 

“The living problems of youth,” as Mort 
sees them, call upon the designer: to pro- 
duce a public awakening in thought and 


*By Paut R. Mort. Secondary Education as Public Policy. The Inglis Lecture of 1943. Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1943. 
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action comparable to that in the period from 
1785 to 1805, and, among many other things, 
“to embark upon a program of observation 
embracing the relatively small numbers of 
communities where inventions are most 
likely to occur” (p. 21). Mort says that the 
three great centers for the observation, 
wherein “inventions” are most likely to 
occur, are the metropolitan areas of New 
York City and Chicago, and Southern Cali- 
fornia. Note as challenge the absence of 
mention of that metropolitan area where 
this very Inglis Lecture was delivered! 

“In seeking a design for authentic second- 
ary education,” says Mort, “we may not 
ignore the fact that if change in secondary 
education is to come, it must be accepted by 
the public.” Here begins the most intriguing 
part of the Lecture (pp. 27-47). Speaking of 
“attempts to chart the phenomena of public 
policy,” Mort offers his own view of the 
older first principles: equality of oppor- 
tunity, justice, prudence, stability, regard 
for personality — the principle of the demo- 
cratic way — and his own particular synthe- 
sis of political democracy. Then he offers 
certain emerging first principles: adapta- 
bility, variability, responsibility, and sim- 
plicity. We cannot do justice here to his 
present treatment of principles—and we 
might almost say, neither does he himself. 
Mort too often fails to make his words fill 
in the chinks between the skips in his own 
rapid thinking. But he continuously gets 
closer to people, and nowhere more effec- 
tively than in the fifteen built 
by the author and his fellow school men in 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, for 
che view of laymen and through which to 
look at adaptive and inventive schools. “He 
who would use these windows as an aid in 
designing secondary education,” the author 
says, “must put himself in the place of the 
layman.” These both in sub- 
stance and in name, are vastly intriguing. 
They are homespun and built with the needs 
of the layman in mind. While one might 
wish that they emphasized the participatory 
approach more, nevertheless — all power to 
Mort’s “windows.” 





“windows,” 


“windows,” 


There is, it seems as we proceed, so much 
of wisdom and challenge packed into this 
Inglis Lecture that we cannot do it justice 
in brief compass. Yet a few of Mort’s great 
areas of means must be mentioned. First, 
there is the problem of the structural setting 
for the secondary education of practical de- 
sign. What gov ernmental structure for edu- 
cation? How shall we cope with the factor 
of smallness and with other limitations of 
the existing local units? For New England, 
for example, this means: is the town line 
inviolable in dealing with the problem of 
structure? 

Then, there is the problem of support, 
which Mort treats with both faith and labor 
more or less throughout the Lecture. But it 
is interesting to note his statement in this 
connection that “studies of adaptability have 
shown that the attitude of the public toward 
schools is almost as important, if not quite as 
important, as the level of support” (p. 71). 

Within school systems, Mort sees two de- 
velopments, the single salary schedule and 
equal pay for equal work, as barriers to the 
development of adequate secondary educa- 
tion. As to the single salary schedule, many 
will question Mort and demand more evi- 
dence theory that 

“serving and guiding youth demands wider 
experiences, 


before accepting the 
more and broader educational 
background, and keener insights than does 
the task of guiding young children” (p. 76). 
Again, Mort will be quenienet on: “it is 
accordingly my belief that an adequate sec- 
ondary school cannot be staffed if it is to 
be subjected to the so-called rule of equal 
pay for equal work” (p. 78 
when he says, but more cautiously, 


). Or still again, 
“T find 
myself hesitant when I see my friends re- 
joicing over the tendency tow ards equaliza- 
tion in class size in the elementary and 
secondary schools” (p. 80). But, however 
much one may question these very questions, 
one must admit the virtue of the question- 
ing. Perhaps Mort, as Henry Barnard used 
Anyway, 

with him the 
“to assume that 


to do, is simply using the lancet. 
few will fail to question 
tendency (if a tendency) 


to give the same opportunity for elementary 
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and secondary schools, per pupil expendi- 
ture must be equal” (p. 79). 

Mort closes his discussion of Secondary 
Education as Public Policy by summoning 
his favorite principle of “home rule.” He re- 
calls the significance of the Kalamazoo case 
with part.cular reference to the com- 
munity’s freedom in curriculum develop- 
ment. This freedom of the community to 
employ its initiative in curriculum develop- 
ment Mort finds to be “the greatest strength 


of our system of home rule for education.” 

Here we have a great student of finance 

and adaptability transferring his devotion, 

momentarily at least, to secondary educa- 

tion. May he continue and may even the 

“secondarists” welcome such transfer. Well 

done, Paul Mort. 

Atrrep D. Simpson 

Associate Professor of Education, 

Harvard Graduate School 

of Education 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE 
IN RURAL SCHOOLS* 


tr wouLp be difficult to find an abler pair 
[ir collaborators on a book concerned 
with guidance in rural schools than the au- 
thors of this volume. Dr. Hatcher’s interest 
was challenged at the time of World War I 
by the needs of girls from rural areas at- 
tracted to her native Richmond, and since 
that time she has been the spearhead of an 
organized program to afford guidance to 
rural girls and rural boys. As president of 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
she has cooperated with, and drawn into 
cooperation with her, practically every 
agency and individual leader in the United 
States interested in guidance and in rural 
children and youth. Among her major ac- 
tivities have been experimental programs in 
the rural schools of several counties of 
different states, usually in situations where 
extreme poverty and isolation made the 
undertaking especially difficult. 

For a number of years Dr. Strang has 
been a counselor and active participant in 
the development of these programs. Out of 
face-to-face contacts with rural school 
teachers and community members of these 
experimental counties has come the deep 
and sympathetic understanding of the con- 
ditions and needs to be met which charac- 
terizes this book. To its writing Dr. Strang 


brings her unusual grasp of the whole field 
of guidance, and a skill in presentation per- 
fected through her extensively published 
writings and teaching in that field. 

The book is designed primarily for use by 
the rural teacher, whether in the one-teacher 
school or the small high school, who, with- 
out any training for the function, is usually 
the sole recourse for guidance of rural boys 
and girls throughout their whole school 
course, and indeed after they leave school. 

Such a book, to serve its purpose, must 
bring to the teacher an understanding of the 
significance of guidance in the development 
of children; must arouse a deep feeling of 
their need for guidance and a desire to. ful- 
fill that need; and must give such explicit 
information that the desire will come to real 
fruition. All these things this book does to 
a marked degree. It is not a theoretical 
treatise; there is not an abstract paragraph in 
it. The general treatment consists of a simple 
approach in terms of familiar facts or con- 
ditions of rural schools and neighborhoods 
and their children; illustrative cases simply 
described, diagnosed, and dealt with; analy- 
ses of the procedure used and explanation of 
the reasons for it; and summaries of im- 
portant elements or steps involved. 

“Accepting the rural child as he is and 


*By Rutn Srranc and LatHam Hatcuer. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1943. 
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his environment as it is, the teacher is con- 
fronted by the task of helping him to de- 
velop the best that is in him, as an individ- 
ual and as a member of the group. That is 
the guidance emphasis in education, Its aim 
is personal happiness and social usefulness 
progressively achieved through self-direction 
and self-control.” With this as the concept 
of guidance, the book deals with such large 
topics as: How to Know Children; Condi- 
tions That Make Effective Guidance Possi- 
ble; Guidance in Ongoing Activities of the 
Classroom; Guidance through Groups; Spe- 
cial Counseling Problems and Techniques; 
Guidance of Parents; and, in a chapter espe- 
cially for the administrator, with the selec- 
tion, preparation, retention, and growth in 
service of rural teachers; guidance programs 
which have been effectively followed in 
rural schools, counties, or states; and non- 
school agencies which may be drawn upon 
in the county program. 

There is a wealth of useful detail in the 
volume. When the importance of systematic 
and comprehensive study of children is 
stressed, many simple ways are given of 
learning children and of using what is 
learned, for example, in respect to health — 
signs of illness and fatigue, of impaired 
vision or hearing; ways of testing these 
without elaborate equipment or any equip- 
ment at all; psychological aspects of health 
problems; ways of dealing with communica- 
ble disease, fatigue, and malnutrition; and 
the utilization of these experiences in the 
school curriculum. Emotional relationships 
in the home and social behavior in school, 
school achievement, other kinds of achieve- 
ment, mental ability, interests and goals are 
also considered. Both informal means and 
specialized techniques for the teacher’s use 
are described, with warnings against inex- 
pert handling which might prove fruitless or 
hurtful, and information is given regarding 
expert service which may be available. 

In similarly explicit and concrete fashion 
all the topics of the book are treated, appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles which 


it develops being made to children in pri- 
mary grades, pre-adolescents, and adoles- 
cents in school and out. Shy children, un- 
social children, “naughty children” and 
“bad boys,” the mentally retarded, the edu- 
cationally retarded, and the bright pupils, all 
are specifically within its purview. Guidance 
in reading, dealing with children who are 
absent or tardy, the teacher’s use of standard 
tests, educational and vocational guidance, 
development of democratic procedures in a 
class, guidance in .creative activities and 
through clubs, transition from the small 
rural school to the more remote high school 
and from high school to college, parent- 
teacher meetings and individual conferences 
with parents— these are among sub-topics 
considered in the several chapters. Informa- 
tion is given with regard to the source and 
cost of readily av ailable published helps, in- 
cluding appropriate tests. A sample pupil- 
autobiography is presented in an appendix, 
and a selected and annotated bibliography is 
included. 

Especial application is made to problems 
induced or aggravated by the war, and to 
conditions following the war which guid- 
ance will help to meet. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the book 
does admirably a difficult and much-needed 
job. Although it focuses attention on the 
rural school, its principles and procedures 
will be useful for teachers in any schools 
where expert guidance service is not 
afforded, and as a supplement to the expert 
where he is available. 

Needless to say, the authors look forward 
to adequately supported and staffed pro- 
grams of guidance in all schools, But they 
realize that the present generation of chil- 
dren is too precious a national resource to 
waste because such programs are not now 
available, and they know, because they have 
demonstrated it, that far more can be done 
with resources now available than is con- 
ceived by those who have not made the 
attempt to utilize them. 

Fannie W. DuNN 
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THE PLACE OF ORAL READING IN THE 
SCHOOL PROGRAM* 


nis study of oral reading, its history 
2 ee development, covers the period 
from about 1880 to 1941. Since oral reading 
was widely used in the early schools, infor- 
mation about the influences which effected 
a change from the almost exclusive use of 
oral reading procedures in classroom in- 
struction in reading to an emphasis upon 
silent reading techniques will provide a 
background for an understanding of current 
practices in this particular field of reading. 
The study includes a résumé of the causes 
and results of the change, and sets forth the 
most obvious of the implications that exist- 
ing conditions have for the future. The 
main objective in this investigation is to 
make recommendations with respect to a 
desirable modern program of instruction in 
oral reading. 


SOURCES OF DATA, PROCEDURES 


As an approach to the investigation a care- 
ful study of the theories set forth by the 
German educators in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries has been made. 
The influences of Froebel’s theory and of 
Herbart’s doctrines (which gave direction 
to the work of Edmund James, Charles 
DeGarmo, the McMurrys, Francis W. Par- 
ker, and others) were traced, and an at- 
tempt was made to discover the effects of 
the different theories and practices upon 
methods. Educational materials as well as 
theories were studied in an effort to discover 
the status of reading in the elementary 
schools during the period before 1880. 


From published results of investigations 
made prior to 1910 concerning reading rate 
and comprehension, eye movements, per- 
ception, attention, and fatigue, an attempt 
was made to determine the fundamental 
theories and practices reported in educa- 
tional researches that apparently had pro- 
duced changes in methods of teaching read- 
ing. 

The first step in making this study was 
to appraise and select representative ma- 
terials from the great abundance of courses 
of study, manuals, reports, catalogs, year- 
books, and textbooks dealing with reading 
instruction. 

The scientific studies used were selected 
from Gray’s Summaries of Investigations 
Related to Reading. Those which appeared 
to have some bearing on the topic (oral 
reading) were examined, and all those hav- 
ing direct bearing on methods of reading 
were used. Several additional studies made 
by certain investigators named by W. S. 
Gray as influential during a particular 
period were included. 

Other problems considered were these: 
(1) organizing the facts in such a way as 
to show definite periods of development; 
and (2) determining the dates for the 
periods. 


FINDINGS AND THEIR APPLICATION 


During the first period covered by this 
study (1880-1914), oral reading procedures 
were dominant in classroom instruction, and 
little attention was given to any other type 


®*By Apa V. Hyatt, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 872. 
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of reading. Oral reading lessons were con- 
ducted in a mechanical manner, minor errors 
were emphasized, and meanings were almost 
totally neglected; reading situations were 
artificial; and reading was without motiva- 
tion. Oral reading had deteriorated into 
little more than aimless word calling. 

After 1900, the Herbartian influence was 
instrumental in encouraging the use of a 
greater variety and a larger amount of read- 
ing materials at all levels. The Dewey 
philosophy stressed interest which stimu- 
lated the child to do much reading in addi- 
tion to that required in the classroom and 
led him through difficult tasks to previously 
determined goals. 

After 1910, published results of a great 
many scientific investigations recommend- 
ing various types of procedures were in- 
fluential also in bringing about changes in 
classroom methods. 

Educators began to realize that many of 
the study difficulties of children in the 
upper grades could be attributed to a lack 
of the mastery of silent reading techniques. 
The growing dissatisfaction with results of 
the oral reading program led to a belief in 
the superiority of silent reading instruction 
and resulted in a movement to introduce 
more silent reading in every grade. 

Increasing emphasis was placed on silent 
reading techniques, and many schools pro- 
vided a period devoted definitely to such 
teaching. Reading materials were selected 
accordingly. Instead of confining the work 
to selections in textbooks, recommendations 
were made for the use of an abundance of 
materials for extensive reading. Teachers 
utilized materials which were organized 
around central themes and which involved 
reading for specific purposes. With the in- 
troduction and use of many items of in- 
terest, a large amount of reading had to 
be covered. Silent reading exercises, based 
on a variety of reading materials, offered 
training in new techniques of getting mean- 
ings and gave impetus to the silent reading 
movement. 

Method was not strongly directed toward 
the development of any one type of silent 


reading instruction, but toward the develop. 
ment of a number of different abilities ne. 
cessitated by the variety of purposes for 
which silent reading was carried on. 

Between 1925 and 1930, an exaggerated 
attention was directed toward silent reading, 
to such an extent that oral reading was 
almost overlooked in professional literature 
as well as in the schools. Improvement in 
silent reading was made at a sacrifice: 
schools had ceased to give proper attention 
to reading aloud. 

About 1930 some educators suggested 
ways in which oral reading could be used 
advantageously in natural classroom situa- 
tions. Educators decided that, although the 
majority of people did most of their read- 
ing silently, oral reading was useful in many 
out-of-school _ situations. They recom- 
mended its use as a means of teaching and 
of testing ability to comprehend in reading, 
of developing powers of literary apprecia- 
tion, of developing ability to use the English 
language, of improving speech habits, and 
of providing for participation in out-of- 
school situations demanding oral expres- 
sion. 

Various natural classroom situations in 
which oral reading could function effec- 
tively were recommended, such as sharing 
information, instructions, announcements, 
recalling past action, increasing understand- 
ing, proving or disproving a statement, and 
preparing for dialogues, plays, talks, dramas. 

Thus, between 1925 and 1941, the pendu- 
lum began to swing from the heavy em- 
phasis on silent reading in the elementary 
grades toward the inclusion of a “reasonable 
amount” of oral reading in situations paral- 
leling those of life out-of-school. 

An interesting discovery of this study 
was that some educators who at the open- 
ing of the period had recommended silent 
reading only, came to exert their influence 
in favor of the new conception of the edu- 
cational role of reading aloud. Much pro- 
fessional literature showed that failure to 
provide oral reading instruction was a 
result of shortsightedness, and that a great 
deal of attention should be given to it. The 
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suggested training revealed not only a new 
concept of oral reading, but registered an 
awareness of its values by professional 
students of education. Oral reading was not 
to be regarded merely as a device for teach- 

ing reading, but as a desirable social and 
professional accomplishment. 


The main purpose, then, has been to call 
attention to the possibilities inherent in 
making oral reading an essential part of the 
program of reading instruction. Specific 
suggestions have been made in regard to 
improvements vitally essential in the oral- 
reading phase of the program. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH A DIVERSIFIED ART PROGRAM* 


ors extending freedom in the choice 
D* work make for loose teaching? 
Can one workshop provide every type of 
creative work a child may desire? Can 
small children be taught successfully in the 
same room with other pupils? The answers 
to these and equally interesting questions 
were sought in an experimental arts work- 
shop established i in the laboratory school of 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley. 

Basic to the workshop experience itself 
was the need for determining teaching 
problems in the general art field as revealed 
by school administrators. More than two 
hundred principals and superintendents 
who were interviewed consistently indi- 
cated the need for adapting instruction to 
the level and interests of the child and for 
the departure from limited to broad pro- 
grams, They frequently expressed regret 
concerning the rather high cost of elaborate 
laboratories, and seemed surprised to learn 
that a good program could be offered 
almost any room with a small amount of 
equipment if both teacher and student were 
willing to improvise a bit. These admin- 
istrators tended to deny that the shops in 
their schools were used as “dumping 
grounds” for failure or problem cases. 
Contrary to the occasional remarks of art 
teachers, the administrator appeared as a 
close friend of this field. He sensed its 
potential strength and offered constructive 
criticism for its improvement. 


With knowledge of the criticism of the 
field, together with certain popular incor- 
rect concepts, the experimental workshop 
in Greeley was planned. It made provision 
for every type of work from painting to 
metal, in an effort to determine methods 
of combining, organizing, and teaching the 
arts in a way that administrators could un- 
derstand and accept, and which would offset 
many of their valid criticisms of current 
practices. 

Anecdotal records were kept of all sig- 
nificant pupil responses, as well as a tabula- 
tion of the work they chose to do. Over a 
period of years forty-four activities were 
engaged in with work in wood leading the 
list. Work in leather, weaving, metal, and 
clay were all popular. Those activities 
which were usually listed as “crafts” led the 
list, with the painting, drawing, sketching 
types of work being chosen less fre- 
quently. 

Provision was made for students to work 
at any time of the day and to stay as long 
as they desired—other teachers willing. 
Most of the traditional barriers were for- 
gotten in the effort to assist a pupil with the 
pursuit of an important problem. Members 
of the regular workshop class, together 
with boys and girls from the pre-flight 
aeronautics class, the stage or the science 
class, regularly worked together. Boys and 
girls were taught together, young children 
worked well with older ones, and retarded 


and physically handicapped children studied 


*By KennetH Frepertck Perry, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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along with the normal. Some of them who 
were averse to certain activities underwent 
a change in attitude as classmates about 
them pursued those activities. 

All types of work were taught at the 
same time, with the pupil making the selec- 
tion in terms of his need or interest. 
Specialization was provided for those de- 
siring to concentrate their efforts. 

Because the administrators had _ con- 
stantly indicated in the preliminary inter- 
views that they believed the arts to be too 
expensive, ten types of work were taught 
on an experimental basis for an average 
cost of $10 per unit. One teacher for two 
years conducted a complete crafts program 
in a large junior high school, meeting his 


E ip purpose of this book is to lend a 
guiding hand and to offer encourage- 
ment to teachers who are willing and eager 
to enrich the science experiences of their 
pupils. 

The proposition that interests usually 
arise from experience is more or less gen- 
erally accepted by educators. Furthermore, 
it is recognized that a large part of the 
experience of elementary school children is 
related to their living in their homes and 
in the community. It would seem to follow, 
then, that both the home and the com- 
munity should be fertile sources of interest 
around which much of what takes place 
in the school might very profitably be or- 
ganized. 

While this seems a simple, self-evident 
fact, it is equally true that many elementary 
school teachers rarely take children out of 
the classroom into the home or the com- 
munity to study those real life problems 
that may be of interest to them. There is 
evidence that one of the reasons for this 
situation is that teachers are not always 


classes in ordinary classrooms and carrying 
his total equipment in a box about the size 
of a suitcase. Results indicated that good 
teaching stems from other sources than 
completely equipped laboratories. 

Judgments and suggestions of teachers 
and specialists were used both in the original 
planning of the workshop and in the evalua- 
tion of the work done. Every effort was 
made to invite the criticism of competent 
judges in order to secure suggestive methods 
to strengthen the program and to evaluate 
outcomes. 

That the experiment has been worth- 
while is indicated by the number of public 
school applications which have developed 
from methods tried in the workshop, 


SCIENCE EXCURSIONS INTO THE COMMUNITY* 


aware of the possibilities that exist for, or 
the profits that may accrue from, such ex- 
cursions. Some practical aspects of the 
excursion are frequently stumbling blocks 
even for the teacher who is eager to extend 
education beyond the four walls of the 
classroom. What to do? Where to go? 
What to see? The lack of satisfactory 
answers to some of these questions often 
discourages the use of this most valuable 
technique. This is especially true in the area 
of elementary school science. 

As a partial solution to this problem the 
author has attempted to provide the ele- 
mentary school teacher with suggestions 
for some excursions into the community 
that are rich in science experiences for 
young children. While the “cook-book” 
type of direction has been studiously 
avoided, the suggestions are sufficiently 
specific to be of value to the teacher who 
is not a science specialist. In addition to a 
general consideration of the excursion as a 
teaching technique and the administration 
thereof, the book presents ideas and sug- 


* By Gzorce E. Pittuca, Ed.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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stions for fourteen science trips and re- 
Jated activities. Among the fourteen are 
trips to an airport, a milk pasteurizing 
establishment, and a hospital, as well as one 
to the home and to a farm. 


The excursions are not presented as a 
course of study in science, but are designed 
to supplement and enrich ongoing activities 
in the classroom that are related to the out- 
of-school life of the child. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE PROGRESSIVE COLLEGE* 


ITHIN the past fifteen years a small 
W froop of colleges have organized 
their programs to carry out as a whole the 
newer educational practices already tried 
out on elementary and secondary school 
levels by the avowedly “progressive” 
schools. To date little has been written con- 
cerning their significance as a group to 
American college education. This study at- 
tempts a beginning in that direction by 
examining the programs of three of the 
colleges—Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, and 
Bard—to see how they interpret a widely 
expressed current need, the need for “gen- 
eral” education. 

After a preliminary investigation to dis- 
cover what concrete aims underlie the 
general educational demands, a detailed 
analysis was made of past and present trends 
of the programs at these three colleges. It 
was found that: (1) the progressive college 
uniformly has shaped its methods toward 
building a unique curriculum for each 
student, based upon his interests and apti- 
tudes, to the extent that the nature, method, 


and direction of his study are thus indi- 
vidually defined; (2) such factors as modern 
demands for general education imply— 
broad knowledge and social concern—have 
been allowed to vary with the individual 
case, but now are receiving more direct 
attention at the progressive college; (3) 
whatever changes in the directions just 
mentioned may be contemplated, the pro- 
gressive college holds to its belief that the 
individual interest provides the best starting 
and guiding points for the effective presen- 
tation of an educational program. 

The study concludes with the opinion 
that the progressive college program holds 
considerable promise for the future, even 
when we consider the needs for changes 
that have been shown. This seems true be- 
cause: (1) in the last analysis, educational 
values are qualitative and are defined by 
the individual possessor; (2) the heart of the 
progressive college contribution is not a 
philosophy of individual-centeredness, but a 
method of giving drive and meaning to the 
college student’s learning experience. 


*By Louis T. Benezet, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 884. 
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Fellowship and Scholarship 
Awards 


Tue following awards for 1943-44 are re- 
ported by the Fellowship and Scholarship 
Committee, of which Provost M. C. Del 
Manzo is chairman: 


FRANK ROSS CHAMBERS FELLOWSHIP: Speech 
— Alice Katharine Boyd, Abilene, Tex. 
A.B., Mississippi Woman’s College, 1930; 
A.M., Columbia University, 1934. Student 
Personnel Administration — Lita Weber, 
Covington, Ky. A.B., University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1943. 

GRACE H. DODGE FELLOWSHIP: Guidance — 
Lucille Allen, Dallas, Tex. A.B., Trinity 
University, 1927; A.M., Southern Method- 
ist University, 1931. English — Raymona 
Elsie Hull, Cleveland, Ohio. A.B., Western 
Reserve University, 1929; A.M., Cornell 
University, 1932. 

ELEANOR COLFORD MORRIS FELLOWSHIP: 
Psychology — Marjorie Elizabeth Braymer, 
Columbus, Ohio. B.S., Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1943. 

NAOMI NORSWORTHY FELLOWSHIP: Music 
Education — Harvey Lewis Woodruff, Ber- 


lin, Conn. B.S., New York University, 
1934. 
ANNA ELIZABETH COOK SCHOLARSHIP: 


Science — Gladys Marguerite Coke, Mon- 
treal. A.B., University of Manitoba, 1930. 

EARL SCHOLARSHIP: Music — Harland Wes- 
ley Peithman, Normal, Ill. A.B., Central 
Wesleyan College, 1929; M.S., Northwest- 
ern University, 1936. 

MARGARET HOE SCHOLARSHIP: Religious 
Education — Milton Carl Froyd, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. B.Th., Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions, 1930. 


AUGUSTA LARNED SCHOLARSHIP: Student 


Personnel Administration — Dorothy Fran- 
ces Argue, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. AB, 
University of Alberta, 1935. 

ROMIETT STEVENS SCHOLARSHIP: Physical 
Education — Ruth Enterline Fulton, Los 
Angeles, Calif. B.S., University of Ne- 
braska, 1938; A.M., University of California, 
1941. Child Development — Ruth Jacobson 
Tasch, Brooklyn, N.Y. A.B., Brooklyn 
College, 1940; A.M., Columbia University, 
1942. 

ARTHUR WESLEY DOW SCHOLARSHIP: Art— 
Harold Randolph Rice, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
B.S., University of Cincinnati, 1934; B.Ed, 
1934; M.Ed., 1942. Art — Ruth Lapet Hut- 
ton, New York, N. Y. Diploma, Blooms- 
burg State Teachers College, 1918. 

HOADLEY SCHOLARSHIP: — Psychology — 
Gordon Frederick Derner, New York, N. Y, 
B.S., Buffalo State Teachers College, 142. 

CAROLINE SCHOLARSHIP: Home Econonues 
— Juanita Helen Archibald, Truro, Can. 
B.S., Mount Allison University, 1939. 


Institute of F.ducational 
Research 


DIVISION OF STRUCTURE AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Tue report of the project, “Returns for 
Money Spent,” which has been in prepara- 
tion since June, 1942, came off the press 
October 25 under the title, What Education 
Our Money Buys. It is published by the 
New York State Educational Conference 
Board, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany. 


Tue Metropolitan School Study Council, 
which is working with this Division of the 
Institute on certain cooperative studies, held 
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its annual meeting of superintendents and 
board members at the Commodore Hotel 
on October 13. Speakers at. the meeting 
were: Mr. William S. Vincent, research as- 
sistant to the Council; Dr. Herbert C. Clish, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., outgoing president 
of the Council; Professor Paul R. Mort, 
secretary to the Council; and Dr. A. L. 
Threlkeld, of Montclair, N. J., incoming 
resident of the Council. Discussion was 
led by Mr. W. B. Reamer, past president of 
the New York School Boards Association. 
Dr. Threlkeld was installed as president of 
the Council at a meeting on September 22. 
Dr. Guy L. Hilleboe of Rutherford, N. J., 
was elected to succeed himself as treasurer, 
and Dr. Ward I. Miller of Eastchester was 
elected recording secretary. 

The present membership of the Council 
is as follows: 

CONNECTICUT: Greenwich, M. W. Linn, 
superintendent. 

new jerseY: Bloomfield, H, T. Hollings- 
worth, superintendent; Cranford, H. R. Best, 
superintendent; Elizabeth, R. E. Cheney, 
superintendent; Essex Fells, Mrs. K. Tufts, 
supervising principal; Glen Rock, K. C. 
Coulter, supervising principal; Hasbrouck 
Heights, C. C. Hitchcock, supervising prin- 
cipal; Highland Park, A. Y. Maynard, 
principal of high school, representing super- 
intendent Furth; Hillside, A. G. Woodfield, 
supervising principal; Middlebush (Frank- 
lin Township), S. G. Smith, supervising 
principal; Montclair, A. L. Threlkeld, super- 
intendent; Mountain View (Wayne Town- 
ship), B. P. Bos, supervising principal; New 
Brunswick, F. J. Sickles, superintendent; 
Passaic, W. B. Spalding, superintendent, 
Prospect Park, E. H. Viemeister, supervis- 
ing principal; Roselle, J. L. Bustard, super- 
vising principal; Rutherford, G. L. Hille- 
boe, supervising principal; Scotch Plains, 
H. B. Brunner, supervising principal; Tena- 
fly, G. A. Kipp, supervising principal; and 
Westfield, C. P. Philhower, supervising 
principal. 

NEw york: Bedford Hills, G. C. Richter, 
principal, high school; Briarcliff Manor, O. 
E. Huddle, supervising principal; Bronx- 


ville, F. H. Bair, superintendent, Cazenovia 
(associate), W. L. Lowe, principal, Caze- 
novia Central School; Eastchester, W. I. 
Miller, superintendent; East Rockaway, H. 
F. Studwell, superintendent; Elmont, A. 
Hanson, supervising principal; Floral Park, 
J. W. Robertson, supervising principal, 
Bellerose School; Floral Park, A. T. Stan- 
forth, supervising principal, Sewanhaka 
High School; Franklin Square, C. F. Spen- 
cer, supervising principal; Freeport, J. W. 
Dodd, superintendent; Garden City, F. R. 
Wassung, superintendent; Great Neck, J. 
Miller, superintendent; Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, J. L. Hopkins, superintendent, Law- 
rence, L. V. Dodd, superintendent, New 
Rochelle, H. C. Clish, superintendent; Pearl 
River, S. I. Hicks, superintendent, Pelham, 
J. C. Brown, superintendent; South Hunt- 
ington, D. B. Craft, principal of high school; 
Suffern, F. Brown, supervising principal; 
Tarrytown, J. L. Thompson, superintend- 
ent; Tuckahoe, E. A. Sinnott, acting super- 
intendent; Wappingers Falls (associate), 
R. L. Collins, supervising principal; White 
Plains, H. C. Hardy, superintendent; and 
Schenectady (associate), W. H. Pillsbury, 
superintendent. 

NEW York city: Bay Ridge, Co-chairmen 
—Miss E. Fitzpatrick, principal, Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn, and P. Kennedy, 
assistant superintendent, Brooklyn; East 
Harlem, Co-chairmen—L. Covello, princi- 
pal, Benjamin Franklin High School and R. 
M. Hartill, assistant superintendent; Forest 
Hills, Co-chairmen—T. H. Hughes, assistant 
superintendent, The Bronx, and M. H. 
Lucey, principal, Forest Hills High School, 
Lower Manhattan, Co-chairmen—L. M. 
Rochester, assistant superintendent of 
schools, and S. Streicher, principal, Seward 
Park High School; Ocean Front, G. R. 
Mason, principal, Abraham Lincoln High 
School, Brooklyn; Bronx Park East, Co- 
chairmen—J. M. Loughran, _ principal, 
Christopher Columbus High School, The 
Bronx, and A. S. Taylor, assistant superin- 
tendent of Schools, The Bronx; Tortenville, 
Co-chairmen—I. Victor Burger, acting su- 
perintendent, New Brighton, and Miss 
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School; Tremont, Co-chairmen—R. D. 
Brodie, principal, William Howard Taft 
High School, The Bronx, and Miss M. 
Obermeier, assistant superintendent of 
schools, The Bronx. Assistant Superintend- 
ent Jacob Theobald of the Board of Educa- 
tion was Coordinator for the New York 
City group. 

DELAWARE: Wilmington 
W. H. Lemmel, superintendent. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Allentown (associate), F. 
Hosler, superintendent; and Philadelphia 
(associate), A. J. Stoddard, superintendent. 

MINNESOTA: Rochester (associate), M. J. 
Thomas, superintendent. 


(associate), 


Dean Oscar C. Schwiering of the School 
of Education, University of Wyoming, is 
serving as research associate with the Metro- 
politan School Study Council project, and 
Mrs. Clara F. Blitzer is serving as adminis- 
trative assistant and editor of the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council Exchange. 


Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor I. L. Kandel was invited by the 
Jamaica Government to act as chairman of 
a commission appointed to investigate sec- 
ondary education on the Island. He spent 
September and October in Jamaica collect- 
ing data and preparing a report. 


Division II 


Organization and Administra- 
tion of Education 


Proressor John K. Norton met recently 
with the Advisory Committee of the Co- 
operative Study of School Finance, of which 
he is director. This study involves a nation- 
wide inventory of the educational load and 
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expenditures of all school districts of the 
United States and is financed by a grant of 
$12,500 from the General Education Board, 
It is officially sponsored by the following 
organizations: U.S. Office of Education, 
National Education Association, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Southern States Work-Conference op 
School Administrative Problems, and the 
American Council on Education. 


Proressor Norton is serving as educational 
adviser of the Public Education Association 
of New York City. 


Tue first of the Forums on Current Prob- 
lems in Administration was held at Teachers 
College on October 8. Approximately one 
hundred superintendents and other admin- 
istrative officials attended and participated 
in the active discussion of “Progressive Edu- 
cation at the Crossroads” which developed 
under the chairmanship of Professor Hollis 
L. Caswell and consultants, Mr. Requa W. 
Bell, Dr. Alice Keliher, Dr. J. Cayce Mor- 
rison, and Dr. Frank Wassung. Topics pro- 
posed for meetings to be held November 
5 and November 19 include “The Impact 
of the War on the Social Studies,” “Chil- 
dren and Work in a Nation at War,” or 
“Race Relations and the Public Schools.” 
These Forums are proceeding under the 
general direction of Professor Willard S. 
Elsbree. Further information can be ob- 
tained by addressing him at Teachers Col- 
lege. 


On October 22 Professor Paul R. Mort 
spoke to the district superintendents of the 
State of New York, at Syracuse, on the sub- 
ject, “What Education Our Money Buys.” 
On October 25, along with Dr. Arvie Eld- 
red and Dr. A. W. Schmidt, he took part 
in a panel discussion dealing with the pro- 
posed new state aid system. He also spoke to 
the convention of the New York School 
Boards Association at Syracuse, N. Y.,on the 
report of the Educational Conference Board 
entitled “What Education Our Money 


Buys.” This report was prepared under the 
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direction of Professor Mort as executive of- 
ficer of the Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Division of Structure and Organiza- 
tion of Teachers College. 


On October 29 Professor Mort spoke at the 
convention of the Bristol County Teachers 
Association at Fall River, Mass., taking as 
his subject, “Curricular Changes for an Air- 
Minded World.” 


Division III 
Guidance 


On October 5 Professor Esther M. Lloyd- 
Jones talked to the women’s group of the 
Park Avenue Methodist Church on “Women 
in the Home.” That same day she was 
honor guest of the Child Study Association 
at its opening meeting of the year. She spoke 
on “A Revolution in Family Living.” On 
October 18 Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed 
a group of teachers in Charlotte, N. C., on 
problems of youth. 


Tue New York State Association of Deans 
met in Syracuse November 4 to 6. In ad- 
dition to attending and participating in this 
conference, Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed 
the major course for student deans at Syra- 
cuse University on Thursday morning and 
the Parent-Teacher Association of the Wil- 
liam Nottingham High School on Thursday 
afternoon. 


Artic.es by Professor Lloyd-Jones appear in 
the November issues of Educational Leader- 
ship, “The In-Betweens,” and The Prison 
World, “What Schools Can Do to Reduce 
Juvenile Delinquency.” She also contributed 
to The Guidance Point of View (a bulletin 
of the New York State Association of Deans 
and other Guidance Personnel) a_bio- 
graphical sketch, “Herbert Edwin Hawkes, 
1872-1943.” For Parents’ Magazine, Profes- 
sor Lloyd-Jones prepares monthly study 
outlines of articles appearing in the maga- 
zine. 
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Durine the first week in September Profes- 
or Ruth Strang assisted in an in-service 
guidance week planned by the teachers of 
Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, 
Ill. An account of this unique program, pre- 
pared by the principal, Mr. Mossman, was 
published in the October, 1943 issue of the 
Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women. 


On September 16, 17, and 18 Professor 
Strang took part in a vocational guidance 
conference held at the University of North 
Carolina. She was a member of the panel 
at the opening general meeting, spoke on 
opportunities for personnel work in educa- 
tion and industry in one of the section 
meetings, and interviewed students about 
their educational and vocational plans. 


News has been received this fall from sev- 
eral members of last year’s major group in 
Personnel Administration. Mrs, Augusta 
Clark is acting dean of women at Boston 
University; Miss Betty Platt was married 
on September 24 to Mr. S. Kelly Campbell; 
Miss Betty Rollins is assistant to the coun- 
selor for women at Cornell University; Miss 
Sally Knapp is director of a residence hall 
at Purdue University; and Miss Blanche 
Speer is head of residence at Hampton 
Institute. Mrs. Catherine Brennan is as- 
sistant house director in one of the new 
large government residences for girls in 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Dorothy Argue, 
who is working toward her doctor’s de- 
gree this year, is serving as assistant head 
resident at Barnard College; and Miss Ruth 
Mary Thompson is on the personnel staff 
of Western Electric in New York City and 
is also continuing with part-time study. 


Dr. Dorothy Brooks has been appointed 
dean of women at Denison University. Dr. 
Beulah Van Wagenen, recently general sec- 
retary of the Central Branch of the YWCA 
in New York City, has been appointed to 
an executive post with the National Girl 
Scouts. Miss Martha Biehle has recently 
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been appointed assistant dean of women at 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Division IV 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Jean Betzner, as national presi- 
dent of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, and Professor H. L. Caswell, as chair- 
man of the Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education, attended a conference 
of the Council at Madison, Wis. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was “to provide a set- 
ting against which the fifteen member or- 
ganizations could evaluate their programs 
as they related to teacher education— 
whether in the pre-service or in-service as- 
pects—and plan individual and cooperative 
projects for the future, and to discover 
ways in which individual persons in dif- 
ferent positions and types of institutions 
could give each other support in improving 
the education of teachers for the nation’s 
schools.” Professor Betzner was leader of a 
discussion group on “Developing the 
Teacher as a Professional Worker through 
an Understanding of Children and Youth,” 
while Professor Caswell presided at the gen- 
eral sessions and organization meeting. 


Proressor Betzner attended the joint con- 
ference of the Ohio Association for Child- 
hood Education and the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
Ohio which was held on October 16 in 
Columbus. She spoke at the morning ses- 
sion on the topic, “The School’s Part in 
Conserving the Resources of Children.” 
Following her talk there was a panel discus- 
sion of which Dr. J. R. McGaughy, profes- 
sor emeritus of education, Teachers College, 
was the leader. On October 18 Professor 
Betzner addressed the Association for Child- 
hood Education at Bronxville, N. Y. 


At a meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education on October 18 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins spoke on 
the topic, “A Living Curriculum.” 


Proressor Hopkins is giving several work- 
shop courses in the field during the Winter 
Session. He holds sessions once a week in 
Dover and Wilmington, Del., and double 
sessions alternate weeks in Richmond, Va., 
and Rocky Mount, N. C. Each course is q 
general curriculum workshop and offers 
opportunity for teachers to work in a co- 
operative group relationship on practical 
problems of the curriculum. Members of 
each group bring to the workshops their 
own particular problems for study and 
solution, and Professor Hopkins visits their 
schools to obtain firsthand information con- 
cerning their problems. 


Durine Summer Session Professor Hopkins 
and Professor Roma Gans conducted a 
seminar on the Problems of Negro Educa- 
tion. Prominent Negro and white educators 
and laymen discussed with the students the 
process by which a better understanding of 
their problems and a more intelligent solu- 
tion can be achieved. A mimeographed re- 
port of the problems studied and the 
recommendations concerning them will be 
issued by the department of Curriculum 
and Teaching. 


Proressor Mary M. Reed, who for many 
years trained teachers of young children at 
Teachers College, will retire on February 
1, 1944, with a leave of absence for the 
Winter Session of 1943-44. 


One section of the General Curriculum 
Workshop which was held at Teachers 
College during the past summer was com- 
posed of twenty teachers from Topeka, 
Kan. “The enrichment of living for the 
children of Topeka and for themselves” 
permeated all the activities in which these 
teachers engaged. During the six weeks 
spent at the College, this group planned an 
enriched social studies program for their 
school system, attended lectures throughout 
the University, participated in the Child 
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Center which was held at Lincoln Building, 
and experimented in writing children’s con- 
rent for the social studies and in taking 
organized courses in the various college de- 
partments. 

Another section of the Workshop was 
composed of more than thirty students from 
Cuba. These students studied problems in 
jnter-cultural education and Cuban educa- 
tion and attended lectures throughout the 
University concerned with the various 
fields of their interests. All members of the 
Workshop had opportunity to see a great 
deal of New York City’s cultural life on the 
many sight-seeing tours that were planned 
for them. 


Tue Childhood Center maintained by 
Teachers College at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School during the Summer Session 
offered a limited number of graduate stu- 
dents an unusual opportunity to build a 
program of summer activities around the 
resources and limitations of the community 
for the safety and well-being of children. 
The Center was directed by Miss Etta Rose 
Bailey, principal of the Maury School, 
Richmond, Va. Her staff consisted of ten 
students representing a variety of special 
abilities in the field of elementary educa- 
tion. A detailed report of the whole enter- 
prise appears in this issue of THe Recorp, 
pages 109-120. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Howard A. Murphy addressed 
one of the sectional meetings of the Con- 
vention and Open House of the Brooklyn 
Music Teachers Guild on September 24. 
His topic was “Musicianship.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Dorothy Houghton has been 
elected vice-chairman of the American 
Standards Association’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Ultimate Consumer Goods. 


Proressor Benjamin R. Andrews partici- 


pated as consultant on Family Economics 
in the Workshop Course on Home and 
Family Life and Community Relationships 
at Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. The workshop was attended by 
home economics teachers and rural exten- 
sion workers from different parts of 
Florida concerned with outlining programs 
of community organization and teaching 
related to the home. While in Tallahassee, 
Professor Andrews gave a lecture before 
the members of the Family Finance course, 
and addressed the Home Economics Club 
of the College on the topic, “Professional 
Relationships.” 


At a conference on the Nutritional Recon- 
struction of Poland held at the Polish In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences in America, 
Professor Grace MacLeod spoke on “Pro- 
fessional Education in Nutrition” and Pro- 
fessor Clara Taylor on “Practical Problems 
in Teaching Nutrition.” 


Proressor Taylor has revised her booklet, 
Help Make America Healthy, a handbook 
of nutrition prepared for the Woman's 
Home Companion, bringing the material up 
to date and into accord with food rationing. 


Proressor MacLeod has been elected a 
member of the executive committee of the 
New York City Food and Nutrition Pro- 
gram. Professor Taylor has been elected 
chairman of the Program’s Nutrition Cen- 
ter and is also serving on the committee on 
radio programs. 


On October 5 Professor MacLeod served as 
chairman of an all-day regional conference 


of county and city nutrition committees 
held in New York City. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Ar the annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Business Teacher Training 
Institutions held in Chicago, Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner presented the problem 
of the place of the teacher-training institu- 
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tion in the rehabilitation program of return- 
ing veterans. He reviewed the legislation 
and described the kinds of programs which 
are likely to evolve in this area. 


Tue Business Education department held 
an educational exhibit and conference on 
July 31. The conference dealt with. the 
subject, “The Business Education Teacher 
Serves in Wartime.” Former teachers now 
in the armed services led the discussions 
on ways and means of making business 
education more realistic and practical. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


On September 27 Professor William L. 
Hughes spoke to the Floral Park, L. I., high 
school faculty on “Physical Fitness for War 
and Peace.” On October 29 he addressed 
the Physical Education Section of the 
Michigan Education Association at a meet- 
ing in Detroit, taking as his topic “Postwar 
Planning in Health and Physical Education.” 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


Many former students of Teachers College 
and other public health nurses who attended 
the meetings of the American Public 
Health Association in New York October 
12 to 14 stayed over on October 15 for a 
series of informal conferences at Teachers 
College with representatives of the staff and 
the field agencies associated with the pro- 
grams of public health nursing in Teachers 
College, namely, the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, Brooklyn Visiting 
Nurse Association, Community Service So- 
ciety, Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, 
and the New York City Department of 
Health. About one hundred and twenty- 
five visitors, students, and staff met for 
luncheon in the Grace Dodge Room. Re- 
cent modifications in programs and prac- 
tices formed the chief topic of discussion 
in these conferences. 


A symposium on “Next Steps in Planni 
and Preparing for Nursing Service at Home 
and Abroad” was held in the Horace Mann 
Auditorium on the evening of October 15, 
with the following guest speakers: Pear] 
Mclver, director of Public Health Nursing, 
U. S. Public Health Service; Lucile Petry, 
director of Division of Nurse Education, 
U. S. Public Health Service; Ruth Taylor, 
director of Nursing Unit, Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor; Ruth 
Sleeper, associate director, Massachusetts 
General Hospital School of Nursing, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; and Elisabeth C. Phillips, educa- 
tional director, Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service (in 1941 and 1942, associate direc- 
tor of the American Red Cross—Harvard 
Field Hospital Unit, England). 


At a meeting of the Nursing Advisory 
Council of the New York State Department 
of Education on September 21 Professor 
Elizabeth C. Burgess was reappointed presi- 
dent of the Council. 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart was a guest 
speaker at the Buffalo meeting of the 
American College of Hospital Administra- 
tors on September 13. Her topic was “The 
Value of Nursing Education as a Prepara- 
tion for Hospital Administration.” She also 
addressed the Indiana State Nurses Associa- 
tion at its evening session September 21 on 
“Nursing Today and Tomorrow.” 


Proressor Stewart’s new book, The Educa- 
tion of Nurses—Historical Foundations and 
Modern Trends, has just been published 
by The Macmillan Company. 


Miss Sallie L. Mernin (A.M. 1932) is a 
member of the staff of the Nurse Education 
Division of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
participating actively in the development of 
the Cadet Nurse Corps. 


Tue following graduates of Teachers Col- 
lege have been appointed to the staff of the 
Division of Health Service, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor: Miss Alice 
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Brackett (A.M. 1938), assistant director of 
the Nursing Unit; Miss Joy B. Stuart (A.M. 
1934), regional consultant, San Francisco 
office; Miss Ruth Doran (A.M. 1938), con- 
sultant nurse in maternal and child health 
and nurse midwifery; and Miss Hattie 
Hemschemeyer (A.M. 1941), part-time con- 
sultant on problems of maternity nursing 
and nurse midwifery. Professor Stewart has 
been appointed a member of the advisory 
committee to the Children’s Bureau for a 
three-year period, 1943 to 1946. 


New members of the staff of the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation are Miss 
Margaret G. Arnstein (A.M. 1929) and 
Miss Therese Kerze (A.M. 1939). 


Directors of newly-organized central 
schools of nursing in New York State col- 
leges are Miss Mildred Montag (A.M. 
1938), Adelphi College; Miss Edith M. 
Lacey (A.M. 1942), Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y.; and Miss Mary D. Burr 
(A.M. 1940), Wagner College, Staten 
Island. 


Miss Eula B. Butzerin (A.M. 1931), for- 
merly an instructor in nursing education at 
Teachers College and at present associate 
professor of nursing education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been loaned to the 
American Red Cross for ten months to 
assist with the educational program for 
instructors of Red Cross Home Nursing 
classes. Miss Jean E. Sutherland (A.M. 
1939), recently a member of the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service staff, has 
been appointed nursing consultant for the 
War Relocation Authority. Miss Theresa I. 
Lynch (A.M. 1934) is now in charge of 
nursing courses in the evening and exten- 
sion division of Hunter College, New York 
City. She also holds the position of director 
of the School of Nursing of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Other appointments include: Miss Do- 
retta Thielker (A.M. 1943), assistant direc- 
tor, Hartford, Conn., Hospital School of 
Nursing; Miss K. Virginia Betzold (A.M. 


1943), associate director, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital School of Nursing; Miss Theresa 
G. Muller (A.M. 1937), in charge of the 
program in psychiatric nursing, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 
in cooperation with St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital; Miss Miriam Petchner (A.M. 1943), 
director of nurses, Grant Hospital, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; and Miss Catherine M. McDer- 
mott (A.M. 1935), acting director of public 
health nursing at Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Library 


Miss Mary E. Townes, formerly a member 
of the Library staff, is about to go to Aus- 
tralia for the OWI library service division. 
Mr. Thomas F. Gardner has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Townes as supervising li- 
brarian, in charge of the Circulation De- 
partment. 


Miss Fannie Sheppard, formerly of the 
Wayne County (Michigan) Library, has 
been appointed a member of the Cataloging 
Department staff. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Anderson, Doris I. (A.M. 1940), extension 
specialist, College of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Andrews, Mary Jane, assistant professor of 
physical education, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Asadian, Arous, supervisor of primary educa- 
tion, Edgewood Park Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


Ashman, Morton, teacher of social studies, 
High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Asip, William M., instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Baker, Stanley, instructor in physical educa- 
tion, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Baravalle, H. V., professor of mathematics, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Barksdale, Susan E. (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
art, Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Bartels, Barbara Louise, statistical and secre- 
tarial assistant, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, New Haven, Conn. 


Bassage, Nellie E. (B.S. 1939), orientation 
teacher, City Schools, Vanport City, Ore. 

Beatty, Ada P. (B.S. 1941), teacher of first 
grade, Glenfield School, Montclair, N. J. 


Beaujean, Florence E. (A.M. 1929), kinder- 
garten teacher, Greenacres School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Beck, Esther L. (A.M. 1941), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Bell, Wilhelmina Frances (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of mathematics, Benjamin Franklin Ju- 
nior High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Berns, Edith, teacher of mathematics, River- 
side School, New York, N. Y. 


Berry, Orrietta C. (A.M. 1941), critic teacher 
of sixth grade, State Teachers College, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Bjork, Pearl C. (A.M. 1940), head of inter- 
mediate and upper grade departments, Waldorf 
College, Forest City, Iowa. 

Bleyer, Adele B. (B.S. 1941), director of edu- 
cation, The Godmother’s League, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Bliss, Robert N. (A.M. 1940), teacher of social 
studies, Fountain Valley School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Bolton, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1943), director of 
students, New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Bower, Esther Weightman, nursery school 
teacher, Grumman Huntington Nursery School, 
South Huntington, N. Y. 


Bowers, Martha A. (A.M. 1942), associate 
professor of fine and industrial arts, State 
Teachers College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


Boyce, Anna E. (A.M. 1940), home bureau 
agent, Rochester Home Bureau, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bray, Warren C., instructor of economics and 


business subjects, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 


Burdick, Bernice Foster, teacher of sixth 
grade, Public Schools, Evanston, Ill. 


Buttenheim, Constance C., teacher of kinder. 
garten, Beverley Hills Preschool Center, Alex. 
andria, Va. 


Cachion, Gloria (A.M. 1943), teacher of art, 
High School, New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y, 


Carston, Sarah Sweet, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa, 


Clarke, Helen (Ph.D. 1934), head dietitian, 
University Hospital, Augusta, Ga. 


Cloninger, Josephine (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
art and social science, Gillespie Park School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Collicott, Faye A. (A.M. 1937), assistant li- 
brarian, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Collier, Dorothy, teacher of history, Dwight 
School, Englewood, N. J. 


Collins, Marian J., teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Conger, Catherine M., teacher of Latin, High 
School, Millerton, N. Y. 


Costello, M. Elizabeth (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of French and Spanish, High School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Courser, Muriel J. (B.S. 1939), school nurse, 
Public Schools, Greenfield, Mass. 


Crabtree, Jean E., librarian, Mount Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Craig, Evelyn (A.M. 1942), instructor in nu- 
trition, Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. 


Creecy, Bessie Frazier (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Cukro, George John (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in physical education, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dahl, Elaine (B.S. 1942), instructor in music, 
Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 


Davis, Alice E., teacher of music, Manumit 
School, Pawling, N. Y. 


Dechert, Henry Vergil (A.M. 1933), head of 
science department, Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DeGraff, H. Wilmot (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of social studies, High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


De Meo, Emily E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Ardsley, N. Y. 


Desbrisay, Bligh (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
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fine and industrial arts, Polytechnic Country 
Day School for Boys, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dobkin, Eleanor (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Ws 

Dodson, Clara F. (A.M. 1936), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


Donnelly, Mary A. (B.S. 1937), secretary, 
United Seamen’s Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Dourif, Lucie Eveleen (A.M. 1943), head 
teacher of three- and four-year-olds, Green- 
wich Settlement House, New York, N. Y. 


DuBerry, Jane Byrd, teacher of second grade, 
Lindner Place School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Edes, Everita (A.M. 1939), residence coun- 
selor, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Elkins, Samuel W., teacher of science, High 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Emerson, Evelyn (A.M. 1938), homemaking 
teacher, Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, 
N. Y. 

Evans, Mary FE. A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Prescott, Ariz. 


Ferris, Josephine (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
clothing and textiles, Seton Hill College, 
Greensburgh, Pa. 


Finch, Helen M. (A.M. 1943), director of 
nursery school, East Carolina Teachers College, 


Greenville, N. C. 


Fischer, Richard B. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
biology, High School, Lindenhurst, N. Y. 


Fiske, Ann, teacher of home economics, John 
Deere Junior High School, Moline, Ill. 


Foster, Florence Christine (A.M. 1934), direc- 
tor of physical education, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Va. 

Frese, Virginia R. (A.M. 1943), speech cor- 
rectionist, Public Schools, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Fribourg, Marjorie (B.S. 1942), head teacher 
of nursery school, Eisman Day Nursery, New 
York, N. Y. 

Friedel, Marcea (A.M. 1942), assistant dieti- 
tian, General Hospital, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Gaddis, Aletha, instructor in mathematics, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Gammon, Delore (A.M. 1937), elementary 
supervisor, Public Schools, Wichita, Kan. 

Geddie, Leanna, director of elementary in- 
struction, Public Schools, Gaithersburg, Md. 


Glenn, Jane (A.M. 1939), teacher of music, 
High School, Paulsboro, N. J. 


Goddard, Frances M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Golden, Jewel (A.M. 1941), assistant profes- 
sor of home economics, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Gorham, Beryla (B.S. 1940), teacher of grades 
three and four, Manhasset Bay School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


Gregory, Marianne M., teacher of third grade, 
Public School, Raritan, N. J. 


Groves, Meriel E. (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
English, Granada Relocation Project, Amache, 
Colo. 


Hall, Ruth Anne (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
speech, Averett College, Danville, Va. 


Hamalainen, Arthur E. (Ph.D. 1943), princi- 
pal, Jefferson School, Union County, N. J. 


Hamilton, Pearl H. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
special classes, Cabrillo Elementary School, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Hardt, Helen L. (A.M. 1937), teacher of art, 
Robert K. Toaz Junior High School, Hunting- 
ton Station, N. Y. 


Harnly, Paul W. (A.M. 1932), principal, 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kan. 


Hartman, Frances E., second assistant dieti- 
tian, Beekman Towers Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


Hartshorn, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), assistant 
professor of physical education, Connecticut 
College for Women, New London, Conn. 


Hash, Mary N. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, High School, Ilion, N. Y. 


Haviland, Louise Proffitt (B.S. 1942), critic 
teacher of first grade in Demonstration School, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Heinrich, Desdemona L. (M.S. 1922), teacher 
of social studies, Regional High School, Penns 
Grove, N. J. 

Henriques, Elaine A. (B.S. 1939), cafeteria 


manager, New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Herrick, Frances, dietitian, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 


Hoffman, Helen C., teacher of English, High 
School, Butler, N. J. 


Homer, Frances (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Dwight School for 
Girls, Englewood, N. J. 


Honan, Marian C., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Howard, Donnie (A.M. 1940), counselor and 
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director of personnel, Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. 


Howery, Nell S. (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
home economics, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Ide, Elfrid (B.S. 1939), staff assistant, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, overseas. 


Jansen, Ruth Mary (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
first grade, !’oosevelt Elementary School, South 
Holland, Ill. 


Johnson, A. Gladys (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in remedial reading, Hockley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 


Johnson, Brooks K., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Johnson, Elin W., assistant director and edu- 
cational supervisor, Visiting Nurse Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Johnston, Evelyn G. (A.M. 1939), instructor 
in physical education, Chicago University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jones, Hilda C., teacher of English, High 
School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Jonsson, Stewart R. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
social studies, W. C. Mepham High School, 
Bellmore, N. Y. 


Kavalenko, Lydia (A.M. 1941), teacher of art, 
Public School, Sayville, N. Y. 


Kelley, Margaret (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
clothing, Stevens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Kinsley, William C., director of student per- 
sonnel and placement, W. C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, N. Y. 


Kliemand, Alice V. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Knoer, Miriam Ruth (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
English, High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Knowles, Anne F., teacher of social studies, 
South Main Street School, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Kraatz, Viola M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
physical education, Canandaigua Academy, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Kuhlman, Harriette M. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of commercial education, High School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


Ladner, Mary Jane, instructor in physical edu- 
cation, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kan. 


Lawson, George M., teacher of English, High 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Leblang, Janet M., teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, New York, N. Y. 


Leedham, Norman D. (A.M. 1938), acti 
department head and teacher of social Studies, 
High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Lehman, Ruth (A.M. 1940), assistant program 
director, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. 


Lockwood, Margaret, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Newton, N. J. 


Lyman, Alice W. (A.M. 1942), director of 
music, John Lewis Childs Public School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 


MacDermott, Winifred (B.S. 1943), teacher 
of special classes, School Street School, Boon- 
ton, N. J. 


MacKinnon, Dorothy Vera (A.M. 1935), 
director, The Ballard Schooi, New York, N. Y, 


Macpherson, Miriam E. (A.M. 19.0), insirue- 
tor in foods and nutrition, Womer.’s College, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Mac Robbie, Frances (A.M. 1939), kinder- 
garten teacher, Oak Ridge Schools, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Madsen, Helen M. Hannon, instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Maisel, Ethel (A.M. 1942), substitute in home 
economics, Public Schools, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Mallow, Olive (A.M. 1940), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Germantown, 
Ohio. 


Martin, George W. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in physical education, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Maybauer, Madeline (A.M. 1932), instructor 
in child development, Briarcliff Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. (part-tim), and Mills 
School, New York, N. Y. (part-time). 


McGowan, Lulu Ellis (A.M. 1943), director 
of home economics, Allen University, Columbia, 
S.C. 

Meislahn, Harry E. P. (A.M. 1943), head- 
master, The Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 


Miller, Elizabeth Scott (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of fifth grade, Roosevelt School, Cranford, N. J. 


Miller, Loretta Maude (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
professor of remedial reading, Central Washing- 
ton College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 


Mills, James A. (A.M. 
science, Franklin High 
Heights, N. J. 


teacher of 
Hasbrouck 


1941), 
School, 


Milone, Helen, teacher of physical education, 
Union Free district No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 
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Montague, Patsy, teacher of first and second 
grades, The Erie Day School, Erie, Pa. 


Morse, Katherine Sybil, teacher of fifth grade, 
Roosevelt School, Cranford, N. J. 


Moule, Harvey W., superintendent, Public 
Schools, Interior, S. Dak. 


Murphy, Jeanne S. (B.S. 1941), instructor in 
nursing arts, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Murphy, Rosemary (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in home economics, High School, Lawrence, 
N. Y. 


Murray, Sara T. (A.M. 1927), personnel di- 
rector, Truman Cafeteria, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Nichol, Lucile (A.M. 1939), teacher of sixth 
grade, Berkeley School, Westwood, N. J. 


Nichol, Wilma C. (A.M. 1929), assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo. 


Niemiec, Lottie A. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
social studies and English, High School, Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


Norman, Lewis, instructor in English, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Norskog, Edna M., teacher of mathematics, 
Central High School, Alexandria, Minn. 


Nugent, Alice, teacher of sight-saving classes, 
Public Schools, Amityville, N. Y. 


O’Hara, Peggy, nursery school teacher, 
Gramercy Park School, New York, N. Y. 


Oliver, Mary G. (A.M. 1935), assistant pro- 
fessor of child development, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Olney, Pansy Wilde (B.S. 1926), teacher of 
special classes, Washington School for the Deaf, 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Opsahl, Julian E., music supervisor, Public 
Schools, Lodi, N. J. 


Parret, Margaret Suzanne (A.M. _ 1943), 
teacher of dramatics and speech, Public Schools, 
Nyack, N. Y. 

Patterson, Don S., director of instruction, 
Public Schools, Bremerton, Wash. 


Patterson, Helen Hawkins (A.M. 1943), 
Westchester County nutritionist, New York 
State Emergency Food Commission, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


Pickwick, Margaret B. (A.M. 1925), teacher 
of physics, Hunter College High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Porter, Edith Underwood (A.M. 1930), in- 
structor in music, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 


Potash, Jeanette (A.M. 1938), receptionist- 
secretary, Children’s Service Bureau, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Powers, John W. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, South Side High School, Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y. 


Pratt, Marjorie L. (A.M. 1938), kindergarten 
teacher, MacFadden School for Children, Scar- 
borough, N. Y. 


Primes, Agnes Alma, teacher of social studies, 
Central High School, Campbell, N. Y. 


Queneau, Bertile Madeleine, head of depart- 
ment of French, Hockaday School, Dallas, Tex. 


Quin, Marion (A.M. 1941), supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Rayher, Edward (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, North Plainfield, 
N. J. 

Recktenwald, Lester N., director of guidance, 
Oak Ridge Schools, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Reed, Mary E. (A.M. 1937), director of resi- 
dence halls, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 


Reid, Clara Spurlock, instructor in foods 
and nutrition, North Carolina College for 
Negroes, Durham, N. C. 


Revellese, Helen T. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Carmel, 
ee 

Reynolds, Elmer (Ed.D. 1940), dean, Moberly 
Junior College, Moberly, Mo. 


Rhodes, Beulah, teacher of first grade, Guil- 
ford School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Richard, Suzanne Elizabeth (B.S. 1942), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Erie Day School, Erie, Pa. 


Rodgers, Martha P., assistant professor of 
home economics, State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash. 


Roe, Janet E. (B.S. 1941), director, Child 
Care Center, Washington, D. C. 


Ross, Alia Josephine (A.M. 1933), assistant 
eng a of music education, Converse Col- 
ege, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Rubins, Barbara E., assistant in nursery school, 
Dalton School, New York, N. Y. 


Sabbatino, Helen Dorothy (A.M. 1942), assist- 
ant to executive technician, Museum of Costume 
Art, New York, N. Y. 

Scherer, Helen E., teacher of fourth grade, 
Glenwood School, Short Hills, N. J. 


Scholl, Miriam (A.M. 1939), home economist, 
Basic Vegetable Products Company, Vacaville, 
Cal. 
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Sheffield, R. Genevieve (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of science, High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Shweitzer, Rose (M.S. 1942), chief dietitian, 
General Hospital, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Snowberger, Doris F. (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
fourth grade, Public School, Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Spencer, Constance E. (A.M. 1937), nutrition- 
ist, American Red Cross, Orange, N. J. 


Speyer, Ruth (A.M. 1941), teacher of nurs- 
ery school, Riverside Church, New York, N. Y. 


Staiger, Ralph (A.M. 1942), principal, Public 
Schools, Portland, Pa. 


Stanley, Elise T. (M.S. 1936), hospital die- 
titian, United States Army. 


Stickler, W. Hugh (Ed.D. 1941), instructor in 
biology, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Stone, Dorothy F., teacher of physical edu- 
cation and biology, Hunter College High 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Stone, Frances K. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English and dramatics, High School, Pelham, 
N. Y. 


Sutton, Virginia P. (A.M. 1942), supervisor 
of primary grades, Wythe County Public 
Schools, Wytheville, Va. 


Taylor, Dorothy (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English, High School, Freehold, N. J. 


Taylor, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1937), placement 
secretary, Women’s College, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Thallman, E. (B.S. 1927), cafeteria manager, 
Dunton-Lockheed Corp., Dallas, Tex. 


Threlkeld, Curtis H. (A.M. 1927), superin- 
tendent, Public Schools, South Orange and 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Threlkeld, Harold H. (A.M. 1934), principal, 
Senior High School, Grand Island, Neb. 


Tiihonen, Aileen M., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Waterford, N. Y. 


Tompkins, Helene (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
home economics, Central School, Deposit, N. Y. 


Trantum, Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), nutritionist, 
New York State Emergency Food Commission, 
New York, N. Y. 


Trisch, Claire G. (B.S. 1940), teacher of 
physical education, High School, East Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Tsien, Lily C. (A.M. 1943), assistant n 
school teacher, Riverside Church, New Y, 
N. Y. 


Tucker, Elizabeth (A.M. 1928), assistant pro. 
fessor of home economics, Louisiana State in 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 


Turek, Anna A., nurse-teacher, 
School, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Urner, Patricia (A.M. 1935), instructor jn 


physical education, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass. 


Vansant, Joseph A. (Ed.D. 1941), supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Tuckerton, N, J. 


Vizay, Marian (A.M. 1939), teacher of cloth. 
ing construction, Jerome Relocation Center, 
Denson, Ark. 


Voorhees, Lillian W. (A.M. 1925), assistant 
professor of speech and dramatics, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 


Central 


Wardwell, Gladys K. (A.M. 1939), professor 
of home economics, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 


Watson, Phyllis Virginia, instructor in foods 
and nutrition, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Wayland, Harvey (A.M. 1942), teacher of 


commercial subjects, High School, Downers 
Grove, Ill. 


Weeks, Elizabeth Ann, head teacher, Child 
Care Center, Lockport, N. Y. 


Wellman, C. R. (Ed.D. 1938), field secretary, 
New York City Mission Society, New York, 
N. Y. 

Wight, Addison D. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
English, Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 


Wishard, Margaret (B.S. 1938), nurse-teacher, 
Rockland County, N. Y. 


York, Frank, teacher of music, Union Free 
School District No. 16, Elmont, N. Y. 


Yorke, Gertrude Cushing, teacher of seventh 
grade, Public School, East Setauket, N. Y. 


Young, Wilbur Edward (A.M. 1939), supef- 
vising principal, Winfield Park School District, 
Winfield Township, N. J. 


Zentmyer, Helen Neff (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of Spanish and French, Washington and Lee 
High School, Arlington, Va. 
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